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INTRODUCTION 



Dr. Katherine M. H. Blackford knew what she was going 
to be when she was a little girl with two big braids down her 
back. She must have known. Just as she loved and nursed 
her dolls in the nursery, so as a young woman she 'nursed 
everybody in her family. She had a quick and action-com- 
pelling sjonpathy for other people. Their suffering became 
her job. 

As a result she was "called in" when the neighbors were 
sick — ^just as naturally as was the family doctor. . 

You know the result. It was inevitable. She went to 
Medical College. 

And she won her M. D. with honors. 

This was qply one milestone and Dr. Blackford plunged 
into the difficult field of brain physiology and electrothera- 
peutics. Her studies, experiments and practice led her natu- 
rally to the study of character. And there she found the 
great field for her life work. 

Dr. Blackford is today the leading expert in this country 
in character analysis. Long ago she recognized that the doc- 
tor succeeds to the extent that he gets inside the minds of 
his patients. 

That more than anything else is why she originated the 
idea and method which is applied practically and simply in 
the Blackford Course in Reading Character at Sight. 

As a young practitioner. Dr. Blackford fell into the habit 
of basing her diagnosis more and more on a minute's fearch- 
ihg study of the patient's face, manner, actions and habit of 
speech. More and more, she relied upon the systematic fp- 
port of her eyes. To her trained mind the salient itIttB stood 
out clearly — often before the patient had said a word. 
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The next stage in her career was just as inevitable as the 
first. Men and women began coming to her for new knowl- 
edge about themselves. She found such an unusual interest 
along these lines that she soon became a counsellor and lec- 
turer on Character Analysis. 

She attacked the baffling variations of personality with 
scientific honesty backed up by the human sympathy that had 
compelled her course as a young girl. 

Her acute insight into physical causes not apparent on the 
surface, her shrewd, healthy common sense, her wholesome 
attitude toward life, and her interest in people gave her an 
extraordinary reputation. 

Today Dr. Blackford has acted as intimate advisor for 
thousands of men and women in every state in the union and 
in many foreign countries. 

Her list of clients includes parents perplexed about their 
children ; merchants seeking guidance in their problems of or- 
ganization and retail selling; business executives studying 
the problem of management and co-operation; preachers 
longing to influence their congregations; women in their in- 
timate relations; lawyers seeking a more certain means of 
influencing judge and jury and sizing up witnesses and op- 
posing counsel; doctors looking for a better understanding 
of their patients. 

Failures came to Dr. Blackford to find the reason. Suc- 
cessful men came to Dr. Blackford, seeking the secret of 
greater success. 

For all, she had a clean-cut message of good cheer and a 
simple, scientific formula for achievement. 

Having accumulated, as a result of her wide practice, a 
great collection of precise measurements, observations and 
records, together with careful notes of groups in factories, 
stores, schools, conventions and other gathering places. Dr. 
Blackford classified and studied this rich mass of material, 
and the principles, reduced to their simplest terms, are con- 
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tained in the wonderful Course which she now gives to the 
world through the Independent Corporation. 

Dr. Blackford's greatest field is Business and this field of 
human endeavor interest^ her most because it needs her most. 

The success of any business depends more than anything 
else on human relations. And this element cannot be per- 
fected without a thorough knowledge of the laws of Char- 
acter Analysis. 

The executive must know his managers. The managers 
must know their men. The art of employing is the art of 
reading character. 

The business world has been quick to recognize this fact 
and merchants, manufacturers, chambers of commerce and 
trade associations have sought out Dr. Blackford to help them 
solve their problems great and small. 

After years of intensive character work among great busi- 
ness concerns of the United States and Canada, Dr. Black- 
ford made a trip around the world in quest of data drawn 
from widely differing races and conditions. 

The tremendous fact disclosed by her world wide survey 
was that her observations and tests simply -went to prove the 
rules of Character Analysis which she had already formu- 
lated from her studies and .experiments. 

Her observations abroad included close personal relations 
with highly developed specialists in 40 nations. She compared 
theories with such famous authorities as Alfred Haddon. She 
delved into the exhaustive records of Bertillon. She con- 
sulted Metchnikoff and the Italian anthropologist, Giuseppe 
Sergi. 

This amazing journey of an American womzn had a tre- 
mendous result. Her store of material and ideas in the 
realm of human relations became the most complete and 
most carefully arranged exhibit of facts on Character Study 
in the United States — ^and probably in the world. 

In the Blackford Employment Plan, one of the funda- 
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mental triumphs of modern efficiency, the business world has 
one of the most striking and convincing demonstrations of 
Dr. Blackford's ability to show other people how to pick the 
right man for the right work. 

But it makes no difference what may be your condition of 
life or your ambition or your line of work — Dr. Blackford's 
message fits every case. 

Accurate knowledge of the other man or woman is the 
very basis of life; in social relations, it is tact; in business, it is 
management; in politics, it is leadership; in medicine, it is 
diagnosis; in literature, it is character drawing; in public 
speaking, it is gripping your audience because you understand 
it; in education, it is real teaching because you know the 
character of your pupils. 

The Blackford Course in Reading Character at Sight 
teaches all these things. Its application is universal. Its 
method b exact, simple, fascinating. 

Karl V. S. Howland ' 
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FLITERS AND PLODDERS 

. CHAPTER I 
HOW^^ND WHY YOU CAN READ CHARACTER 

Reamrtgcharactei;; at sight means just what it says. 

It means ^Jtpoidng at people and knowing wh^l*they like^ 
what they^cinl^o best, what are their faults and tlicir virtues, 
how to imprefe and influence them and how^they will talk 
and act. 

Reading character is not a trick. 

It is not magic or "second sight." 

It is not an uncanny "gift." 

It is an art based on sound common sense and experience. 

Anyone can learn it and use it. Many thousaijj|j of your 
friends and neighbors in the wide world have tharviifA it and 
are using it all th^etime. 

You, yourself, haKrc learned it, at least in part. Yoii flever 
meet another human being in whom you take even iitf Might 
interest without using this art of reading character at^ghtl' 

Let me show you how. . ., 

All Exercise in Reading Character 

Look at the man shown in Figure i. $ ;■ j^ 

Tell me, is he quick or slow? Patient or impatient ? Wide- 
awake or absent-minded? Aggressive or easy-going? Sharp- 
spoken or mild and good-natured? 

Keep your ahsweSrs'to these questions in mind — or write 
them down if you wish — because you will refer to them 
later. 
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Now look at Figure 2. 

Is this man quick, impatient, wide-awake, aggressive and 
sharp-spoken, or slow, patient absent-minded, mild, and good- 
natured ? 

Remember your answers to these questions too. 

Do not make this exercise too hard by puzzling over it or 
trying to find reasons. Just state your instant impressions. 
In the speech of the day, "follow your hunch." 

Now turn to page 15. There, in Figure 11, is a portrait 
you instantly recogniz*e as Ihat of the fiery, impatient, aggres- 
sive Wolfe. Compare his profile with that shown in Figure 
I. Do 5^ou see how much they look alike? 

Now, in Figure 12, you have a picture of O. Henry, whom 
you know to have be^n mild, patient, easy-going, good- 
natured, somewhat inclined to theorize and not deeply in- 
terested in practical, material affairs. Compare his profile 
with that in Figure 2. They are a good deal alike in general 
contour, are they not? 

Now you begin to see how easily and accurately you read 
the characters of Figures i and 2, even from their photo- 
graphs, and when you had never seen either of them before. 

True, you did not read the whole character. But you 
did instantly see a very important part of it. 

You can just as easily see other important traits in a 
photograph. 

Traits of Two Famous Fighters 

Look at Figures 3 and 4. One glance is enough to tell you 
that one man is hard, cruel, relentless and destructive, and 
that the other, while no less keen, resourceful, brave, de- 
termined and persistent, is kindly, sympathetic, humane and 
generous. You can see, also, can you not, that one is in- 
clined to hammer and drive by sheer force, while the other 
is more brilliant, more ingenious, and more likely to seek or 
create a favorable opening for a swift, strategic stroke? 
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Again, study Figures 5 and 6. Which is sensitive, re- 
fined, artistic, and a lover of comfort and elegance — ^which 
vigorous, virile, rough-and-ready, and indifferent to hard- 
ship? 

In Figures 7 and 8, which is the scholar, the philosopher, 
the dreamer, the spinner of theories, and which the hard- 
headed, practical business man ? 

Is He Honest or Crooked? 

One of the most, valuable uses for reading character is in 
knowing the honest man from the crook. This also you 
can do now, in many cases. . 

Take Figures 9 and 10. Which is honest and which dis- 
honest? You make your decision instantly and are perfectly 
sure you are right. And you are, too. 

Now all this has been very easy for you. You have been 
reading character at sight, just as you do nearly every day 
of your life. And, whether you know it oitnot, you were 
applying sound, scientific principles. You learned these 
principles by seeing thousands of people who looked like the 
men whose pictures I have shown and finding, by experience, 
what their characters were. Perhaps you did not do this 
consciously, but your mind retained and classified your im- 
pressions just the same. 

Look Carefully and Use Your Common Sense 

This is all there is to reading character at sight. You do 
it just as I do — ^just as any successful character analyst does. 

Some people are better observers than others, and so read 
character more accurately and more in detail than others be- 
cause they see more of the marks of character which, in every 
human being, go to make his personal appearance — his 
"looks." Everyone, however, can learn what these marks 
are and what they mean. Everyone can learn to be more 
observant and to use better judgment. And so everyone. 
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no matter how well or how poorly he reads character at sight, 
can learn to do it better. 

This course of lessons in reading character at sight is based 
upon many thousands of observations and comparisons such 
as you have just made and such as you will make when you 
examine yourself, your relatives and your friends, to see how 
known traits of character check up with the indications you 
have learned. 



CHAPTER II 

THE KEEN, PRACTICAL, QUICK, IMPULSIVE 

MAN 

You saw this man in Figuie i. 

You read his character — at least in part — at sight. I 
took it for granted that you read it correctly and I believe 
you did. But your reading was very general. Now I shall 
show you how to read his character more in detail. 

But, before we do this, let us get this kind of profile firmly 
fixed in mind and give it a name, so that we can talk about 
it without stopping to describe it hereafter. 

The Convex Profile 

You will note that the nose is the most prondinent feature 
— stands out from all the rest of the face. The forehead re- 
cedes above and the chin below. In its general contour, 
therefore, this profile conforms to the outside of a circle, as 
shown in Figure 13. Since this is the convex side of the 
curve, you can always easily remiember this form of profile 
as convex. 

Let us give this profile a sign, or S5rmbol, as well as a 
name — then we never can forget it. This symbol is the one 
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you would naturally make <• So here we have it all lined 



up : Flyer= 




^ / ? Convex — < 



Now take the profile more in detail. 

The forehead is prominent at the brows and slopes back 
as it rises. 

The eyes are full and prominent, instead of deep-set. 

The nose is long, high in the bridge, and curves outward 
from the root to the tin. 

The mouth, too, is prominent — that is to say, the lips are 
pushed outw^ard. 

The chin recedes, or slopes back toward the throat. For 
convenience* sake, we call features like this convex fea- 
tures. 

That is to say, a forehead which is prominent at the brows 
and slopes back as it rises is a convex forehead. 

Full, prominent eyes are convex eyes. 

A nose which curves outward from root to tip is a convex 
nose. 

A mouth which pushes outward is a convex mouth. 

A chin which slopes toward the throat is a convex chin. 

This IS all very easy to remember and to observe, once 
you get the convex profile firmly fixed in your mind, because 
every feature in a convex profile is also convex. 

Traits of the Convex 

I. Quickness of Thought. — ^The individual with convex 
profile is keen and quick in thought. He does not deliberate 
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long, and is not given to slow, careful meditation and reflec- 
tion. 

2. Practicality, — For this reason, he does not care much 
for theories, abstractions and day-dreams. He does not 
philosophize much about things, but takes them as he finds 
them. He thinks about practical things and deals with them 
in a practical way. 

3. Keen Observation. — He has excellent powers of ob- 
servation. He sees all that goes on around him, gathers 
information rapidly, and learns best by what he sees and 
experiences. He is very keen in seeing the "why" and "how" 
of things. While others are slowly and deliberately reason- 
ing out the principles, his clear and penetrating observation 
goes at once to a conclusion. 

4. Interest in Facts, — It is because of this trait that he is 
particularly interested in facts — and facts about things he 
can see, hear, smell, taste and handle. Argument and de- 
scription do not impress him much. He wants to be shown. 

5. Readiness of Speech, — The man of convex profile is 
usually a ready talker — ^words come freely to him. He is 
not only quick to speak, but rapid in speech. He is frank 
and outspoken. When he is impatient or irritated, he speaks 
sharply and even harshly. But his irritation does not usually 
last long. A single outburst, and it is over. 

6. Energy, — One of the keynotes of this man's character 
IS energy. He walks, talks, works, plays, thinks and re- 
sponds quickly, rapidly and forcefully. Because he is prac- 
tical, he wants to get things done. 

7. Impatience, — Because he loves material facts, he wants 
not only quick results, but results he can see. He is therefore 
impatient, cannot wait profitably, spends his energy too 
rapidly and often tires himself out and chafes at the resulting 
delay. This is what makes him aggressive and stimulating 
in his personality. His energy, frankness and impatience 
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often irritate slowcr-gaited people who have to live or work 
with him. 

8. Impulsiveness. — ^The convex profile goes, also, with 
impulsiveness and excitability. The man's feelings are easily 
and quickly aroused. He gets angry quickly and gets calm 
again in a moment. His enthusiasm, his laughter, his fear, 
his grief, his love and his hate all flare up at a moment's 
notice. 

9. Short Endurance, — Physically, the individual of convex 
profile is energetic and quick in movement, but lacks en- 
durance. He is fitted for bursts of activity, either physical 
or mental — ^with time for rest and relaxation between — ^but 
not for long-continued, steady, plodding effort. 

Begin With Extreme Types 

Bear in mind, all this is the extreme convex. The less 
marked the sharpness of profile, the more moderately will 
these traits be shown in character. It is well, therefore, to 
begin your reading of character on extreme types. If there 
are any of these among your relatives, friends, employees or 
associates, study them well. Watch them to see how they 
show their keenness, quickness, impatience, frankness, energy, 
impulsiveness, interest in facts ^nd in getting practical, tangi- 
ble results. 

Then take up the study of strangers as you meet them on 
the street, on the cars, in business, and elsewhere. This kind 
of practice is the one and only way to improve your powers 
of observation and judgment in reading character at sight. 

For example, one of my students, whose business took him 
to many large cities, made it a point to look at the profile 
of every taxicab driver he saw. All these men have to be 
quick to see, quick to think, quick to decide and quick to 
act. It was not only a fascinating game, but very good 
practice as well, to count the number of convex profiles he 
saw among a thousand taxicab drivers. He has not yet 
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Figure 13 
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finished his count, byt he reports that they are in so great 
a majority that the others hardly count at all. For a time, 
he says, he thought he was going to find that they were aU 
convex. 



CHAPTER III 

THE CALM, DELIBERATE, GOOD-NATURED, 

THEORETICAL MAN 

I once read of a prize fight between two well-known 
pugilists. The account told how one man danced about the 
other, hit him like a flash and then got out of his way, 
rained blows in rapid succession when he saw ah opening, 
and quickly leaped back when he was in danger. The other 
man did not dance — he walked slowly and deliberately after 
his agile opponent. He did not tap and run — ^he slugged 
doggedly and persistently, straight from the shoulder. He 
was calm, always good-natured, never hurried and, appar- 
ently, never wearied. I was interested to read that, after 
going ten rounds, the fight ended in a draw. The swift man 
liad hit more often than his opponent, but had been hit 
harder. He had not been given so much punishment, but 
fvas tired out, while the other was still fresh— indeed seemed 
stronger and more active than when he began. 

The newspapers had pictures of both fighters. Just as I 
expected, the quick-moving one had a distinctly convex profile 
— the other's profile was like that in Figure 2, which appears 
on page lo. 

The Ck>nctve Profile 

You will see that this profile is just the opposite of the 
convex. The forehead is prominent above and flat at the 
brows. The chin is prominent at the point and slopes in- 
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ward to the lips. The eyes are deep-set. The nose is short, 
low in the bridge, and curves inward from root to tip. The 
mouth recedes. 

You will see that, in general contour, this face might be 
drawn upon the inside of a circle, as in Figure 13. As this 
IS the concave side of the curve, we shall identify this form 
of profile by calling it concave. 

For a symbol, we shall use this ) . And here, therefore, 
IS our equation: 



Plodder= 




= ) y*'=Concave= ) 



<-i 



Observe, too, that each feature in this profile is concave. 

A concave forehead is flat at the brows and prominent 
above. A concave eye is deep-set. A concave nose is short, 
low in the bridge, and curves inward from root to tip. 

A concave mouth recedes — is pushed in. 
A concave chin is prominent at the point and slopes or 
curves backward to the lips. 

This is the extreme concave form of profile. The person 
who has a profile like this shows all the traits of the concave 
in the following ways: 

Traits of the Concave 

1. Slowness in Action, — Physically, he is slow, usually 
strong. 

2. Endurance. — He is capable of great endurance. He is 
often stout. 
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3. Slowness of Thought, — ^The man with concave profile 
thinks slowly. 

4. Interest in Theories. — He wants to know reasons, prin- 
ciples, theories. 

5. Meditation. — He is fond of meditation, reflection and 
day-dreams. 

6. Absent'Mindedness. — He is often absent-minded, be- 
cause he is in a "brown study." 

7. Philosophy. — He philosophizes about things and is more 
interested in his theories about them than in their practical 
working. He dwells in the realms of thought and fancy, 
while the convex dwells in the realms of action and reality. 

8. Slowness of Speech. — ^The person with this profile is 
not ready in speech. He uses few words — but may use them 
well. 

9. Mildness. — He is mild, good-natured, tactful and per- 
suasive in his speech, and is not easily provoked to speak 
sharply or harshly. He often loves fun and is very humor- 
ous in a quiet way. His humor is kindly, rather than sting- 
ing. 

10. Moderate Energy. — ^This man is not intensely ener- - 
getic. He is rather easy-going, plodding, and not nearly so 
keen for doing things and getting things done as the convex. 

11. Patience. — He is therefore more patient, more pains- 
taking, waits more profitably, and can work happily, even 
when results are long in coming or cannot be seen and 
counted at all. 

12. Determination. — ^The concave is not quickly aroused 
or ruffled. He is always deliberate in speech and action, can- 
not be hurried, is not easily excited or angered, but can be 
very determined, persistent and even extremely obstinate. 

13. Impracticality. — His powers of observation are not 
particularly good, he is often hazy as to his facts, he is not 
very practical, and he will often be found doggedly trying to 
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introduce or apply some pet theory which will not work at 
aU. 

14. Staunchness. — On the other hand, he is a capable 
handler of detail, painstaking and thorough when he has 
mastered processes, a fine reasoner in the abstract, an able 
diplomat, and often valued as a friend or associate because 
of his unfailing good humor, calmness and steadfastness. 

Extreme Ck>ncaye Types Rare 

You will soon discover, as you look around you at the 
people you meet, that extreme types of profile are rare, but 
that the extreme convex is far more numerous than the ex- 
treme concave, which is seldom seen. This is especially true 
in America, where energetic, practical, aggressive types of 
people gather from all the nations of the earth. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE MAN WHO BOTH THINKS AND ACTS 

The man with convex profile, as you have learned and 
can easily see for yourself, is all for action. While he thinks 
quickly and keenly, he does not take time to think deeply 
and thoroughly. 

The man with concave profile is a man of thought. While 
he is capable of great endurance and persistence in action, 
once he starts, he is slow to start. If he can do the thinking 
and leave action to others, he is well pleased. 

Now, between these two stands the man who both thinks 
and acts. He is neither so quick, impulsive and impatient 
as the convex, nor so theoretical, deliberate and plodding as 
the concave. 
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The Plane Form of Profile 

As you may expect, this man Is also between the other two 
in form of profile. 

His forehead is equally prominent at both brows and top. 

His eyes are neither protruding nor deep-set. 

His nose is moderate in length, and curves neither out- 
ward nor inward from root to tip, but is straight. 

His mouth is neither pushed out nor pushed in, but is also 
straight up and down in profile. 

His chin does not slope back to the throat or to the lips, 
but, In profile, shows a straight, vertical line. 

Such a profile, then, might be drawn upon a straight line 
or plane, as shown in Figure 13. For this reason, it is always 
easy to remember it as plane. 

Naturally, your symbol will be |. 

And here is your equation : 



Man-who- 
thinks-and-acts= 





=i /T =PIane=| 



Each feature in this profile is also plane. 



Traits of the Plane 

I. Balance. — It Is clear that the man with plane profile is 
neither so energetic, impatient and active, mentally and physi- 
cally, as the extreme convex, nor so deeply thoughtful, theo- 
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retical and philosophic as the extreme concave. He is there- 
fore better balanced and more moderate in character than 
either. 

2. Moderation. — On the one hand, he does not suffer 
from the results of impulsiveness and quick burning up of 
energy of the one, or the extreme deliberation and procrasti- 
nation of the other; but neither does he profit by the keen- 
ness, quickness of thought and action and practical accom- 
plishment of the convex, or the great patience, endurance and 
persistence of the concave. 

Here, as in all other differences in character, there are 
both handicaps and advantages. You see more clearly than 
ever that no one type is really better equipped than any other 
for success and happiness. No one type is the superior of any 
other. 

Each is superior, however, in his own kind of work, play, 
surroundings and ideals. Each may find his own way to the 
kind of success which suits him best and to the conditions 
of life which give him happiness. 

3. Judgment. — ^The man with plane form of profile has 
the advantage of reason and judgment, moderation, and a 
fair amount\of energy, determination and persistence. He 
does not look for trouble with others by too much aggres- 
siveness, nor does he meet it, when it comes, with too much 
mildness and patience. 

He is usually agreeable and good-natured, but is also capa- 
ble of irritation and anger when aroused. 

4. Thought and Action. — ^The greatest asset of the plane 
is therefore his capacity for both thought and action; his 
greatest handicap, as far as shown by form of profile, the 
fact that he is neither as energetic and practical as the convex 
nor as deep a thinker and patient a worker as the concave. 
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CHAPTER V 

THE MAN WHO THINKS BEJ^ORE HE ACTS 

The man with convex form of profile thinks quickly and 
acts quickly. 

The man with concave form of profile thinks slowly and 
acts slowly. 

The m.an with plane form of profile thinks and acts with 
moderate speed. 

But you know plenty of people who think swiftly and 
practically, yet act with deliberation instead of impulsiveness. 
What form of profile have they? 

You can find the answer to this question for yourself by 
looking at a few such people. Or, you might figure out the 
answer and say immediately, "some combination of convex 
and concave." 

And this IS right. 

Convex Upper-Concave Lower Form of Profile 

The man who thinks before he acts, and thinks quickly, 
has a convex forehead (prominent at the brows and sloping 
back as it rises), convex eyes (full and prominent), convex 
nose (long, high in bridge, and curved outward from root 
to tip), concave mouth (pushed inward), and concave chin 
(prominent at point and sloping or curving backward to 
mouth). 

Such a profile is shown in Figure i8. 
So that we may easily identify it hereafter, we shall name 
this form of profile convex upper-concave lower. 

. / 

Its symbol, of course, is a combination, like this ) and the 
equation runs thus: 
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Man-who- 

thinks- 

before-he-acts= 




=convex upper- 



-\ concave lower = ) 



The more extreme the convexity of the upper portion of 
the profile, and the more extreme the concavity of the lower 
portion, the more extreme are the traits of character to be 
described. 

Traits of the Convex Upper-Concave Lower 

1. Quick Thought, — As I have said, the man with this 
type of profile thinks quickly. 

2. Keen Observation, — He is keenly observant. 

3. Practicality, — He is practical and interested in facts 
and realities rather than theories and fancies. He likes to 
deal with things he can see and handle. He is not greatly im- 
pressed by arguments and mere statements. He wants to be 
shown. He very quickly grasps the essentials of any practical 
matter, "sees through it," so to speak, and therefore learns 
best by what he sees and experiences. 

4. Command of Language. — ^The convex upper-concave 
lower has a good command of language, but is more deliberate 
and tactful in speech than the extreme convex. While he 
talks well, he is not so much given to impulsive, harsh, and 
brutally frank speech as the extreme convex. 

5. Energy, — ^This type of man has energy. He is aggres- 
sive, forceful, and capable of hard work, both mental and 
physical. Like the convex, he wants to see things done — 
practical, tangible things. He wants results. 

6. Patience. — But he is more patient in seeking them. 
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7. Good Nature, — ^This man is sweeter in disposition than 
the convex. He has more of the good humor, patience, tact- 
fulness and calmness of the concave. 

8. Deliberation, — In action, the convex upper-concave 
lower is deliberate and self-controlled. 

9. Determination, — He is, however, determined and per- 
sistent. Since he thinks before he acts, he is more certain 
of being right in his decisions. He makes fewer impulsive * 
mistakes than the extreme convex. 

10. Physical Assets, — Physically, the man with this form 
of profile is usually well equipped by inheritance. He has 
good lungs, a good digestion and good circulation. He is 
strong, active and has plenty of staying power. Since he does 
not spend his energy so rapidly as the extreme convex, he does 
not tire so quickly. 

This Man Gets Ahead 

The man of convex upper-concave lower is a man of ac- 
complishment. This type is very numerous among leaders, 
executives, rulers, and others who have forged ahead in busi- 
ness, professional, political, artistic and other practical lines. 
Look over any set of portraits of famous men and see how 
large a proportion of them are convex upper-concave lower. 



CHAPTER VI 

THE MAN WHO ACTS BEFORE HE THINKS 

As you might expect, and have doubtless observed, the 
man who acts before he thinks is the opposite, in form of 
profile, of the man who thinks before he acts. That is to say, 
he is concave where the first is convex, and convex where the 
first is concave. 
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The Concave Upper-Convex Lower 
Form of Profile 

This form of profile has a concave forehead (prominent 
above and flat at the brows), concave eyes (deep set), con- 
cave nose (short, and curved inward from root to tip), con- 
vex mouth (pushed outward) and convex chin (sloping back- 
ward from lip to throat). 

This profile is shown in Figure 21. 

You can easily remember it as concave upper-convex lower. 



Man-who- 

acts-before- 
he-thinks= 





2^ =concavc upper- 
convex lower 



. ) . . . ) 

Its symbol is \, and its equation is: / 

Just as the convex upper-concave lower thinks like a con- 
vex and speaks and acts like a concave, except that he has 
more energy, so the concave upper-convex lower thinks like a 
concave and speaks and acts like a convex, except that he has 
less energy. 

Traits of the Concave Upper-Convex Lower 

1. Slowness of Thought, — ^This form of profile indicates 
slow, dreamy, meditative, theoretical, impractical thought. 

2. Impracticality, — ^The powers of observation are not 
alert, facts are not very interesting compared to theories and 
fancies, and the man may live most of the time in a world 
of dreams, while still he seems to talk and act with great 
rapidity in the material world. 

3. Quickness of Speech, — ^The concave upper-convex lower 
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is often quick to speak and talks rapidly. But he may not ex- 
press himself well — ^may even chatter away in a few often- 
used phrases, while his mind is really far away. 

4. Excitability, — He is usually irritable and excitable, and, 
when r.roused, seems unable to hold his tongue. Thus he is 
always blurting out something he wishes afterward he had 
kept to himself. His constant excuse is "If Fd only stopped 
to think, I should never have said it." And that is just his 
trouble. His processes of thought are so slow that he has to 
stop everything else to get them under way. But this is hard 
for him because it is his nature to respond instantly to his 
impulses. 

5. Intellect. — He may have a good intellect and show good 
judgment when he takes plenty of time to think things out. 
He may reason well, remember well, have a fine constructive 
imagination and plenty of ability. His difficulty lies in keep- 
ing quiet until his good sense has a chance to direct his words. 

6. Moderate Energy. — ^The concave upper-convex lower 
has moderate or deficient energy. By this I do not mean that 
he is necessarily lazy, though he may be. Usually, however, 
he is willing enough to work, provided the job is not difficult 
or strenuous, and does not require keen observation, quick de- 
cisions and practical judgment. He succeeds best at work 
which gives him time to acquire accuracy and skill and then 
to develop speed as he does over and over the things he has 
learned. 

7. Impulsiveness. — In action, this man is quick, impulsive, 
and even explosive, just as he is in speech. This is due, not 
to great energy, but to lack of control over his feelings. Be- 
cause he acts first and thinks afterward, he makes many 
blimders, which he excuses by saying, "I didn't think." He 
is right about it. His thought is always too slow to keep up 
with his action. ( 

8. Skill and Rapidity. — ^When he takes time to think out 
what he is to do, to learn it thoroughly, and then to go ahead 
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with it, not having to think about each step, he is an un- 
usually skilled and rapid worker. This type of profile is very 
numerous among professional lacemakers, embroiderers, ivory 
carvers, inlayers, watch and instrument makers, gem cutters, 
and other such artisans. It is also to be found among stenog- 
raphers, typists, assemblers, polishers,* bookbinders, retail 
salespeople, and clerks. In higher callings, these people are 
teachers, preachers, poets, philosophers, novelists and essayists. 

9. Physical Frailty. — Physically, this type of person is 
often rather frail. He often has rather shallow, inactive 
lungs, and is not naturally inclined to breathe deeply and vig- 
orously. His digestion is more or less unreliable, so that he 
may not be well-nourished. You will see many with this 
form of profile with sunken cheeks. His heart action is ex- 
citable and not strong. For these reasons, he has only limited 
vitality and endurance. Some of this type have great moral 
courage, but often lack the physical stamina to back it up. 
They soon give out under long-continued strain. 

Five Types of Character 

Vou now have five different types of man to study: 

1. The quick-thinking, quick-acting type; 

2. The slow-thinking, slow-acting type; 

3. The moderate, balanced type in thought and action ; 

4. The quick-thinking, slow-acting type; 

5. The slow-thinking, quick-acting type. 

You know these types in two wajrs : first, by watching their 
words and actions over a long period of time; second, by 
reading at sight their traits as shown in their form of profile. 

The first way takes time and a good deal of careful judg- 
ment in making out just what traits of character a man's 
words and acts do indicate. 

The second can be done instantly. It is simple and easy. 
Even a child can learn it and use it. 
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Begin to Read Character at Sight Now 

One thing may trouble you a little at first, when you begin 
looking at profiles: you may not feel sure to just which of 
the t)rpes some of them belong. If you find it hard to decide 
whether a profile is convex or concave, call it plane and 
you will probably be* right — at least you can not be very far 
wrong. In other words, do not try to be too hair-splittingly 
accurate about k. In my experience, those who are most suc- 
cessful in reading character at sight, get the general picture 
in their minds and do not waste much time worrying over 
close decisions on minor details. 

Have some confidence in yourself. Begin to use what you 
have learned at once. Trust your own conclusions. Go 
ahead as if you were right and more often than not you will 
find that you are. 

Many students make too hard work of reading character. 
They don't want to begin until they become expert. They 
might as well keep out of the water until they become expert 
swimmers. 

Plunge in. 

You already know enough to tell at a glance about what 
a man's speed is in thought and action. 



CHAPTER VII 
WORK FOR FLYERS AND PLODDERS 

Two men came to my office on business. Both were of- 
ficials of the same company. 

One was of the plodder type — ^he had a moderately con- 
cave profile. The other was of the flyer type — ^he was mod- 
erately convex. 
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The first was mild, good-natured, genial, very suave and 
diplomatic. He explained carefully the reasons for every 
statement he made. When he disagreed with me or others 
at the conference, he put his contrary opinion in tlie gentlest 
terms possible and took every pains to avoid giving offense. 
But, with all this mildness, he stuck to his guns and would 
not yield an inch under pressure. He could, however, be 
convinced by logic and reason. 

The second was quicker and franker of speech — did not 
take so much pains to avoid controversy, and did not attempt 
to give reasons. His contribution to the discussion was al- 
ways either a plain, blunt statement of facts or an equally 
blunt announcement of his decisions. He would not argue, 
but was ever ready to listen to or look at facts and figures. 
While much readier and more positive with his decisions 
than his associate, he was also quicker to yield — especially 
if he could be shown that facts or practical considerations 
were against him. 

These men were therefore, as you see, very interesting 
representatives of the two types you are studying in this lesson. 
I have told you something about how they worked together 
in business conferences. It will be worth your while to fol- 
low them up and see how they work together in their own 
offices. 

Dreamer, Planner and Diplomat 

The first man — the plodder — is the man who dreams and 
plans for a corporation which is known from coast to coast 
and from the Great Lakes to the Gulf. Not long ago, sitting 
out under the trees of his country home, he planned an ad- 
vertising campaign said, by many, to be the best and most ef- 
fective of its kind ever conceived. 

Plans, schemes, dreams, designs, the tracing of effects 
back to their causes, the careful selection of causes to produce 
desired effects — these are the tremendously valuable thing3 
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he does for his corporation. His mind works deh'berately, 
logically and surely. His tact and diplomacy are also valu- 
able in conferences. His steadfastness and reliability make 
him worthy of a position of trust. 

He, is an excellent teacher and educator of his subordinates, 
one of his best qualities in this being that he can show them 
the reasons for what he wants done so clearly that they not 
only want to do it — and to do it in his way — ^but they never 
forget it. 

The Man Who Gets Things Done 

The flyer — the man with moderately convex profile — is the 
man who gets things done. He takes the plans, the dreams 
and the schemes of his associate and puts them into operation. 
Before doing so, he may occasionally have to pare down 
some of them to fit the facts or for practical reasons. He 
may even reject some as being too theoretical and high-flown 
to work. But neither of the men minds this — there are "al- 
ways plenty more plans where these came from." 

This man decides what is needed to work out each plan 
and sees that it is provided. He gets the workers together, 
assigns their tasks, and sees that they do what is necessary, 
do it in the right way, and do it on time. He keeps every- 
thing up to schedule. He has his eye always on results. He 
is guided by records and statistics. He knows his costs, his 
returns, and his net profits. 

One man is most valuable perhaps when he is out there 
under the trees at his country home, flat on his back, planning 
what the corporation will be doing one year, five years, ten 
years from now. The other is most valuable when he is right 
on the job, reducing those rosy dreams to drab realities, see- 
ing that they run on time today and that they actually change 
to golden profits — cash in the bank — tomorrow. 

These are ideal jobs for the two types when they do mental 
work. 
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Plodders and Flyers in Law Offices 
and in Business 

If they were lawyers, the plodder would plan the conduct 
of cases, or make plans for their clients. He would present 
reasons and arguments to judges and juries. He would 
examine witnesses when tact and diplomacy were required 
to get the desired evidence. The flyer would tal^e charge of 
the actual preparation of cases and give counsel on practical 
affairs. He would present facts to judges and juries and 
examine witnesses when quickness of thought, alertness, and 
direct, frank, incisive means were required to get at the facts. 

If they were manufacturers, one would plan and design 
products, the other would direct the actual operations and 
see that they made the largest possible amount of product 
at lowest possible cost. 

If they were merchants, the plodder would plan for the 
lines of goods to be handled and methods for getting the 
public into thoir store. The flyer would see that the goods 
were purchased on the best possible terms, put in stock at the 
right time, and sold at a profit. 

Plodders and Flyers in the Professions 

If they were writers, the plodder would write of ideas, 
ideals, philosophy, abstract subjects; the flyer of facts, 
achievements, science, practical affairs, concrete subjects. 

If they were teachers, the concave would teach philosophy, 
political economy, theology or sociology; the convex would 
teach science, mechanics, manual training, electrical engineer- 
ing agriculture, surgery, business branches or mathematics. 

In Manual Work 

In physical work there is the same difference between the 
two. The plodder should be assigned to slow, careful, pains- 
taking work, where keen observation, quick decision, agility 
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and rapid action are not required; the flyer to work where 
actual, tangible results can be quickly obtained, and where 
his keen observation, quick thought and speed in action can 
come into full play. 

If they operate machinery, the concave should be put on 
slow-moving machines, such as planers, drill presses, gem 
cutters, hydraulic presses, looms, and slow cutting lathes; the 
convex on Swifter moving machinery such as die presses, 
punch presses, paper machines, cranes, hoists, steam hammers, 
saws and compressed air tools. 

In Salesmanship 

In salesmanship, the plodder is a better retail salesman, 
especially of products such as musical instruments, books, 
shoes, clothing, dress goods, furniture and other things re- 
quiring patience, considerable attention to each customer, and 
some explanations of reasons and ideas; the flyer is a better 
wholesale or specialty salesman. He has the aggressiveness 
to go out and hunt up his customers. Whfther in retail, 
wholesale, or specialty lines, he likes goods he can show and 
demonstrate rather than describe or explain, quick sales, and 
a constant stream of customers. He is therefore at his best 
when handling groceries, notions, machinery, tools, automo- 
biles, drugs, cigars, electrical goods, etc 

In the Anny 

In military activities, the plodder is a good instructor on 
any theoretical subject, a planner of campaigns, an adminis- 
trator of camps and supplies, a stretcher-bearer, hospital or- 
derly, sapper, artilleryman, and a slow but brave, dogged 
and never-say-die fighter. The flyer is the man to command 
on the battlefield, where sudden emergencies have to be met. 
He excels in aviation, in cavalry work, in raids, in charges, 
in marksmanship and in dash and brilliancy of fighting. 
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How to Qass the Combination Types 

In all mental work the convex upper-concave lower may 
be classed with the convex. He has the same keen observa- 
tion, quick thought, practical point of view, aggressiveness 
and energy. This type, with other necessary qualifications, 
makes a good executive. In the same way, the concave upper- 
convex lower has about the same mental equipment as the 
concave. 

In physical work, the convex upper-concave lower is more 
patient, more enduring and more careful than the pure con- 
vex; but he is also slower in action. 

The concave upper-convex lower is very seldom fitted for 
hard physical labor, but is very rapid and skillful in light 
work, once he has learned it. He should never be placed 
where he has to make important decisions quickly or where 
great alertness and watchfulness are required. He is best 
fitted for subordinate positions. 

The Best All 'Round Salesman and Soldier 

In salesmanship, the convex upper-concave lower is the 
best all around type. He has all of the aggressiveness and 
keenness of the convex, with the tact, diplomacy and per- 
sistence of the concave. The concave upper-convex lower is 
especially good in retail selling where he or she handles only 
a few small articles and hands them out rapidly. These 
people can make their hands fly once they have learned the 
motions. 

The convex upper-concave lower is also distinctively the 
soldier type. This is the masculine profile, and the male is, 
par excellence, the fighting animal. In modem warfare, 
however, there are many places, behind the lines, for the 
feminine qualities — and the concave upper-convex lower has 
been called the feminine type of profile. 

Loading- cartridges, filling shells, rolling bandages, teach- 
^figf public speaking, writing, photography, camouflage work, 
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orderly and secretarial work are among war activities to 
which the concave upper-convex lower is well adapted. 

How to Make Most of Your Own Assets 

In your own choice of vocation, and in your work, your 
play, and your social relations, the one thing needful is to 
make use of your best and strongest qualities. Whatever 
your type of profile, you have certain valuable assets. You 
have also certain handicaps. , 

It is only human for us to admire in others the qualities 
we lack. The flyer wishes he had the patience, tactfulness 
and persistence of the plodder. The plodder envies the dash 
and impetuosity of the flyer. The man who thinks before 
he acts may long for the imaginative power and idealism of 
the man who acts before he thinks, while the impulsive man 
strives for the poise and prudence of the calm, deliberate 
and practical man. 

For this reason, you often see people trying to do work 
which requires the qualities they lack — trying to make them- 
selves and others believe they are strong in the very ways 
they are weakest. 

^ The convex can cultivate more deliberation and patience. 
The concave can cultivate more speed and practicality. And 
both ought to cultivate the qualities they lack. Always the 
most desirable character is the one developed and rounded 
out on all sides. But no matter how much one may develop one- 
self, natural, inborn tendencies remain the same. No matter 
how much deliberation the convex may cultivate, it will al- 
ways be easier for him to be quick. 

If you are a convex, therefore, make the most of your 
quickness, keenness, alertness and practical judgment. But 
do not put yourself in a position where deliberation, patience, 
and tactfulness are needed for success. Cultivate these quali- 
ties all you can, certainly, but do not rest too heavily upon 
them. 
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If you are a concave, do not fret and worry because you 
are slow and impractical, and do not try to work and act 
like a convex. Develop and cash in on your ability to plan, 
to take pains, to handle and teach people without irritating 
them. 

When you do your own kind of work, you will find your- 
self doing it so well, so easily and so naturally that you will 
grow to love it This is the way to success and happiness. 



CHAPTER VIII 
HOW TO HANDLE FLYERS AND PLODDERS 

When you try to influence people, never forget that they 
believe what they feel like believing — that they do the things 
they feel like doing. 

Yes, I hear you. I know you will say, "Oh no, I believe 
lots of things when I would a lot rather believe just the 
opposite, and I am always doing things I don*t want to do." 

But remember that your sense of truth is a feeling. Your 
sense of justice and fair play is a feeling. Your sense of duty 
is a feeling. Your wish to be prudent, to provide for the 
future is a feeling. 

So, when you believe things you would rather not believe, 
when you do things you do not like to do, it is because some 
feeling like your sense of truth or fairness is stronger than 
your feeling of reluctance. 

How to Make a Man Willing to Do 
as You Want Him to Po 

So, when you want to get a man to believe something or 
do something, your task is to stir up his strongest feelings 
and get them on your side. 
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Now feelings of any kind are stirred up by Just three 
things: 

First, facts; 

Second, reasons; 

Third, suggestions. 

When you see a child fall and hurt himself, you see a 
fact — ^your feelings of sympathy and desire to go and help 
him up and comfort him are stirred by the simple fact that 
he has fallen. The same fact might stir some other person's 
laughter and still another's anger. You have often seen 
mothers slap their children for falling. 

Your feeling would be the same if someone told you a 
child had hurt himself — stirred. up by the fact again. 

Now you pick the little fellow up, wipe aWay his tears, 
kiss away the hurt, and make him laugh by whipping "the 
naughty stick that tripped him." Then his mother says, "If 
you leave that stick there, he'll trip over it again.'* So you 
take away the stick. The mother gives you a reason — ^links 
up cause and effect — ^which stirs up your feelings of prudence 
and sympathy. 

But, suppose the mother says, "Take that stick away!" 
Instantly you do as you are told — no fact, no reason, simply 
obedience to a positive suggestion. 

Here, then, are your three tools for stirring up feeling: 
facts, reasons, suggestions. Common sense tells you that you 
must use the tool which will work best with each person. 

Influenciiig the Conves 

So you will rely principally upon facts and suggestions with 
the flyer-^the convex. He is interested in facts, he appre- 
ciates facts. He wants to be shown. If you want to sell him 
something, show it to him. Let him handle it. Show him 
how it works. 

But be brief. 

The flyer is impatient. He doesn't want long explanations. 
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He thinks quickly. Unless you speed up, his mind runs away 
ahead of you, gets off the track, starts off on something else. 
And the first thing you know, he is not listening to you at 
all. 

The flyer is impulsive. So he is very likely to act in- 
stantly upon suggestion. The suggestion does not need to be 
a direct command. That is rather crude in many cases. But, 
suppose you say, "Your friend Jones ordered one of these 
the moment he saw it." That would be a more diplomatic 
suggestion, just as positive, and even more effective. 

Influencing the Concave 

The plodder — the man with concave profile — ^wants rea- 
sons. He wants time to think these out for himself. \i you 
go too fast, you will leave him so far behind you will lose 
him, and he will not be listening to what you say. Explain 
things to him. Link up cause and effect. Do not try to 
rush him to a decision or he will balk and show you the well- 
known concave trait of obstinacy. 

Use suggestion, but use it carefully. It will not do to 
let the concave think or feel that you are trying to hurry him 
or to make his decision for him. 

Persuading the Plane 

The man who both thinks and acts — the man with plane 
form of profile — ^will respond to both fact and reason and 
will act upon adroit suggestion. He is often inclined to pro- 
crastinate, but is not usually so stubborn as the concave, so 
you can safely hurry him a little if you do it carefully. 

Handling the Convex Upper-Concave Lower 

The man who thinks before he acts (convex upper-concave 
lower) being a flyer in his mental operations, has the same 
passion for facts — for demonstration — as the flyer. While 
he is not so impatient and impulsive as the flyer, he is very 
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practical and hates to waste time. So say what you have to 
say to him concisely, and keep to the facts. 

This man is not impulsive, so is not so easily handled by 
suggestion as the flyer. Usually, also, he likes his own way, 
wants to decide things for himself, and when he says NO, he 
means it. So you will do well to make this man feel that 
he is buying rather than that you are selling to him. 

Dealing with the Concave Upper-Convex Lower 

The man who acts before he thinks (concave upper-convex 
lower) likes reasons better than facts, but is usually too im- 
pulsive to wait for them. Suggestion is the best method to 
use in dealing with him. Give him two or three strong rea- 
sons, followed up immediately by a direct, positive suggestion 
or two. 

Now you have your tools for stirring up feeling, the next 
step is to decide what feelings you wish to arouse. There is 
little use of appealing to the generosity of a miser or the 
patriotism of a traitor. 

What Appeals to the Flyer 

Well, take the case of the flyer. 

He wants to get things done. He is practical. He wants 
to see actual, material results. These are among his strong- 
est feelings. He is more likely to decide and act in response 
to them than tc feelings of caution, carefulness, love of ease, 
or procrastination. 

So show him how your proposition works and how to get 
things done. If possible, make l|im, see the results. You 
may be trying to sell him life insurance, which he cannot 
really see, hear, smell, taste or handle. Make it as vivid as 
you can. Show him just what the money would do for his 
widow and orphan children. He can see figures if he cannot 
see the insurance. He can see the results in the case of some 
other man*s widow and children. 
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You may be trying to get his vote, to get him to give you 
a job or a raise, to be a more loyal and faithful employee, to 
come to your house for dinner, to let you marry his daughter, 
to decide in favor of your client, to take the medicine, diet 
and exercise you prescribe, to join your church, or any one 
of a thousand and one other things. But in every case, give 
him facts, show him practical results, do your best to make 
him see something worth while accomplished. 

What the Plodder Likes 

The plodder, on the other hand, likes to take his time and 
to enjoy his ease and comfort. He is interested in ideas and 
ideals. If the theory of your proposition appeals to him he 
is inclined to accept it and to trust to the soundness of the 
theory to get results. He is usually benevolent and altruistic 
and can be aroused to enthusiasm for anything that aims to 
benefit humanity. 

Remember always that it is far easier to persuade most 
men to do what they want to do than to get them to do 
what they ought to do. The concave wants anything that 
will make work easier for him, that will give him more time 
for thought and day-dreaming, that will fall in line with his 
pet theories, whatever they are. But he feels that he ought 
to serve his fellow men. Give him reasons to believe that 
your proposition is what he wants and also what he ought 
to have, and his feelings become so strong that he will accept 
if you .give him time. 

What the Plane Form of Profile Wants 

The man who both thinks and acts usually wants a com- 
bination of practical and ideal. He is likely, also, to pride 
himself on being "sensible." By this he means that he is not 
liable to go to extremes. He wants practical results for 
himself, but he also feels that he would like to benefit others. 
Play on both ke)rs for him and you will not go far wrong. 
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Feeiinss of the Convex Upper-Concave Lower 

The man who thinks before he acts is a very practical, 
matter-of-fact, positive person. He is not at all likely to 
fool himself or be fooled by clever arguments or by too short- 
sighted a view of a few one-sided facts. As a general rule, 
he has his feelings pretty well under control. So you have 
to get right down to earth with him and show facts, results, 
advantages, profits, achievements and real benefit. This man 
usually loves to dominate — to rule, so show him how your 
proposition will increase his authority and power — if it will. 

Motives of the Impulsive Man 

The man who acts before he thinks (concave upper-convex 
lower) is not only idealistic and theoretical, but sentimental, 
romantic and often visionary. Therefore, the sentimental 
side of any proposition will appeal to him far more strongly 
than the practical. 

He will buy an automobile as a birthday present for his 
wife, but might refuse if you tried to show him how much 
more territory he could cover with it as a salesman. 

He would take out an insurance policy for the sake of 
hearing his family praise him, or because he "believes in it," 
but not as an investment. He would vote for Jones because 
Jones is a single taxer, a socialist, a wonderful orator— or 
what not — but not because Jones is an able and conscientious 
administrator of funds. 

Social Relations with the Five Forms of Profile 

In social relations, remember that the convex is impatient 
and outspoken. Do not take his sharp speeches too seriously. 
He does not want to hurt your feelings; he speaks as he does 
to relieve his own feelings, and when he has done his sputter- 
ing forgets all about it. 

You can interest him in conversation by talking about 
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practical affairs, and you will bore him by long-winded ex- 
planations. 

On the other hand, remember that, while the concave is 
always mild and tactful in speech, his resentment is deep 
and lasting if you offend him. He may not say in plain 
words what he thinks or feels, but, if you are wise, you will 
be on the lookout for any hints he may drop. 

Furthermore, do not get the idea that the convex is always 
snappish and the concave all smiles and urbanity. The con- 
vex can be and usually is very charming, lively, and full of 
fun, while the concave may be, at times, churlish and sullen. 
If the convex barks, at times, so does the concave growl at 
times. 

For the Employee 

If your boss Is a convex, remember that he wants results, 
not excuses. If he "calls you down," do not try to explain, 
and do not get angry and sulk. He hates both excuses and 
sulkiness. Take your medicine, own up your shortcomings, 
and show him that you can do better. 

If your boss is a concave, be thorough and painstaking. If 
he asks for an explanation, give it to him. And do not think 
that, because he is mild in speech and manner, you can safely 
impose* upon him. 



CHAPTER IX 
WHY LOOKS SHOW CHARACTER 

Do all Negroes — or Chinese — or Italians — or S3rrians look 
alike to you ? 

If they do, there is good reason for it. 

Those who have made a specialty of the study of the races 
of mankind tell us that, in many important respects, all mem- 
bers of unmixed races are very much alike in face, head and 
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body. Not that we need specialists to tell us this! Even 
the least observant of us is familiar with the dark skin, hair 
and eyes ; the wide flat nose, the thick lips ; the wooly hair ; 
the long heels; and the peculiar gufiEaw of the pure-bred 
negro. We know also the straight black hair, the yellow 
skin, the oblique eyes, and the long slender fingers of the 
Chinese; the oval faces, long dark eyes, and short, stocky 
build of the South Italian. 

So much are the members of any unmixed race alike, how- 
ever, that those who specialize on the subject determine a 
man's race by certain measurements of his body — especially 
of his skull. 

A human being's looks, therefore, come down to him from 
his ancestors — they depend upon the race or races from which 
he is descended. Then there are "family resemblances" 
within races. We read of "the Hapsburg lip." A boy has 
"the Harrington nose," his sister, perhaps, "the Jessup fore- 
head." 

Likeness in Character in Members of the 

Same Race 

Now members of the same race are alike not only in looks 
but in character. 

The negro is emotional, somewhat irresponsible, musical, 
naturally obedient and trustful, happy-go-lucky, affectionate, 
talkative, fond of warmth, comfort and good food. 

The Chinese is secretive, very industrious, economical, 
thriftjs imitative, skilful, somewhat taciturn, and has a repu- 
tation for keeping his word. 

The Italian is artistic, romantic, fond of gay colors, hard- 
working, ardent in love and affection, religious and vengeful. 

So we might go on, taking the graceful and debonair 
Frenchman, the self-controlled Englishman, the canny, hard- 
headed Scotchman, the placid Hollander, the ceremonious 
Spaniard, the fierce Bedouin and the gentle Samoan, and give 
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one or two leading and universally acknowledged traits of 
character of every race on the globe. 

Wh;:^ People of the Same Race Look Alike 

It IS easy to understand why people of the. same race should 
look alike. 

The brilliant sunlight of his* home-land made the African 
black. Nature supplied the color to prevent the excessive 
light from destroying him. 

The cold, dry air of the north made necessary the high, 
thin nose of the Anglo-Saxon. Nature made the air-passages 
long and narrow, so that the air might thus be warmed and 
moistened before entering the lungs. 

Moimtain-climbing, severe toil in the midst of harsh sur- 
roundings, and a struggle for existence in which all but the 
most tenacious perished, made the flesh of the Scotchman 
hard. 

So with every racial feature. It is a result of centuries of 
evolution in the midst of the same surroundings and under 
the same conditions of life. Most of these features can be 
easily traced to their causes; some not so easily. Some, in- 
deed, have not been explained at all as yet. But there is, no 
doubt, a good reason for every one of them. 

Why People of the Same Races Have 
Similar Characters 

Now while the climate and other conditions in Africa were 
giving the negro his looks, they were also doing mwy things 
to his character. A warm country, no need for clothing or 
much shelter, plenty of food easily obtained, no long winters 
to be provided against — compare these conditions with those 
in Scotland and you will see, readily enough, why the African 
is improvident and the Scotchman thrifty. 

So the people of any one race are alike in looks and alike in 
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character. And both looks and character are influenced by 
centuries of life in one environment. 

How Looks and Character Show in Mixed Races 

But, in many parts of the world, and especially in America, 
the races of mankind have been very much mixed. 

You may have blood frorii several races in your veins, or 
you may know people who are a mixture of English, French, 
Dutch, Swedish and Spanish. In fact, even these races are 
by no means pure today. 

Few white people know all of the strains in their ancestry. 
The man who traces his family tree back to the tenth century 
in England goes back to only one out of the thousands of 
his ancestors who lived in the tenth century. The others 
were probably French, German, Dutch, Danish, Norwegian, 
Spanish, Italian, and perhaps Moorish, Arab, Egyptian and 
Tartar. 

It used to be thought that the man with the blood of two 
or more races in his veins was a blend, in looks and character, 
like a mixture of alcohol and water, or like a mixture of blue 
and yellow paint, which is neither blue nor yellow, but green. 
More careful study of heredity has shown, however, that he 
is more like an inlay pattern of different colored bits of stone 
— for example, marble, granite, lapis lazuli, mother-of-pearl, 
jasper, jade, etc. This mosaic efiEect applies to both looks and 
character. 

You may know someone who has the Anglo-Saxon blue 
eye, the Spanish black hair, the German wide head, the Scotch 
hard flesh, the Irish tip-tilted nose and long upper lip. Study 
him and you will find that he has the Anglo-Sax6n love of 
travel and organization, the Spanish ardor, the German 
energy and destructiveness or thoroughness, the Scotch thrift, 
and the Irish wit and optimism. These traits modify and 
give direction to one another, but they are all there. 
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Remember then, in your study of Reading Character at 
Sight, that a man is not practical because he is convex, nor 
convex because he is practical, but that he inherited his prac- 
ticality and his convexity together from an ancestor or an- 
cestors who developed both in an environment which required 
both. 

Summary 

In this lesson, you have learned that : 

1. Every intelligent person reads character at sight to 
some extent. 

2. This is done by obser\'ing people's looks and learning, 
by experience, what traits of character accompany different 
kinds of personal appearance. 

3. The quick, impatient, observant, sharp-spoken, impul- 
sive, practical man has a convex profile. 

4. The slow, patient, thoughtful, mild, tactful, deliberate, 
theoretical man has a concave profile. 

5. The moderately energetic, even-paced man, who has a 
good balance between thought and action, has a plane profile. 

6. The man who thinks quickly, observes well, is inter- 
ested in facts and practical affairs, but who is deliberate in 
speech and action, has a convex upper-concave lower profile. 

7. The man who thinks slowly, is given to theories and 
day-dreams, has only moderate energy, is often absent-minded 
and impractical, but who speaks and acts impulsively, has a 
concave upper-convex lower profile. 

8. Mental work the plodder can do best is planning, 
scheming, instructing, working out theories. 

9. Mental work for the convex is getting practical things 
done, taking the wind out of unworkable theories, putting 
into practice the plans of the concave, stimulating and putting 
"pep" into workers. 
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10. Physical work for the concave is that requiring 
thought, patience and painstaking care. 

11. Physical work for the convex is any requiring quick 
decision and action, agility, good observation, and not too 
long-sustained cfiEort. 

12. People believe and act as they feel. 

13. Feelings are stirred up by facts, reasons and sugges- 
tions. 

14. Facts and suggestions appeal most strongly to the con- 
vex; reasons and suggestions to the concave; facts, reasons 
and suggestions to the plane; facts to the convex upper-con- 
cave lower, and suggestions to the concave upper-convex 
lower. 

15. The convex wants results; the concave wants his 
theories respected, his ideals carried out, and ease and com- 
iort for himself; the convex upper-concave lower wants prac- 
tical advantages and power ; the concave upper-convex lower 
wants sentiment, romance, and something in harmony with 
his dreams and fancies. 

16. The convex wants results, not excuses; the concave 
wants carefulness, thoroughness and explanations. 

17. People who look alike are alike in character because 
both looks and character were developed in the same sur- 
roundings and conditions of life. 

18. Persons of mixed races inherit some features from 
one race and some from another or others. 

19. Persons of mixed races also inherit some traits of 
character from one race, and some from another or others. 

Exercises 

Write your reading of the characters of these men in the 

spaces indicated. 
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A'o/e : — In writing your conclusions one word will usually 
be enough— like "Practical." In some cases j-ou will want to 
use four words — like "Slow thought, Quick action." Under 
"What kind of work?" write words like "Planning," 
"Doing," "Painstaking," "Rapid Manual," etc. In answer 
to the question "How to Influence," write "Facts," "Facts 
and reasons," "Suggestions," etc. When you have finished, 
you will have a valuable chart. 
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Now Read Your Own Character at Sight 

If you will now stand before your mirror, or use a hand- 
glass as you read, or place a photograph of yourself before 
you on the table, or better still, one full face photograph and 
one side riew, I will prove to you in a few short minutes* 
that the rules I have given to read character from the form 
of the features are almost absolutely infallible. 

Examine your features carefully. Suppose you observe 
that you are a convex. Turn back to page i6 and you find 
that you should be: 

1. Quick in thought and observant; 

2. Quick in speech ; 

3. Quick in action, and impatient; 

4. Practical. 

Think carefully now. Be honest with yourself. This is 
a confessional. Do not flatter or "jolly" yourself. Don't 
think just here of what you would like to be. Consider 
what you are. Compare your characteristics, habits of 
speech and thought and actions and methods with the con- 
vex from actual life whom I have described on pages 16 to 1 8. 

Recall your actions at some recent business interview or 
social gathering and compare them with the case I have cited. 

Then, unless you are a most unusual contradiction to the 
rule, I feel safe in asserting that you will find the description 
fits you. 

Now, if you are a convex, you will doubtless wish to know 
how to cultivate some of the patience, deliberation and good- 
nature of the concave. If you are a concave, you want to 
develop some of the quick, keen, practical qualities of the 
convex. 

It is simple to do either. 

If you are convex, school yourself to tliink more deeply of 
die effect of what you are impelled to say and do. In other 
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words, try to imitate the concave, who is always relating 
cause and effect. If you are a concave, command yourself 
to be sure of your facts; to think only of what can be put into 
practical use; to test your theories by facts; and to come to 
your decisions more quickly. When a thing is to be done, do 
it. Do not procrastinate. 
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LESSON SEVEN 



Character in Expression 



CHAPTER I 

STANDING AND SITTING 

Human beings express their characters in everything they 
do. 

So peculiarly individual is everything about a man that 
tliose who know him well recognize him instantly by his 
gait, by his voice, by his smile, by his laugh, by the way he 
\ moves his hands or his head, by his very attitude as he 
stands or sits. Many people recognize their relatives and 
friends by the soimd of their footsteps. 

So intimately are all these expressions bound up with our 
friend's personality, that we iifttinctively expect a man who 
walks or laughs like our friend to be like him in character. 

And our instincts are right, because they are the results 
of finding out again and again that people who express them- 
selves alike are alike. 

The One Universal Language 

Expression is the one language everybody understands — 
not only all human beings, but animals. 

The **Movie" draws its crowd in every part of the world 
because it tells its story in a universal language. Men, 
women, children, millionaires and paupers; Americans, Eu- 
ropeans, Chinese, Japanese, Indians, Africans, Malays, Es- 
kimos and South Sea Islanders; scholars and imbeciles; sane 
and insane — all read the message of the screen as spelled out 
in expression and action. 
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Even your dog and your horse know whether you arc 
angry or kindly, happy or sad, by your attitude and your 
voice. 

Thought and Feeling Inseparable 

Every thought arouses a feeling. You cannot think of 
your home, your loved ones, your country, your flag, your 
brave soldiers and sailors, without emotion. Nor can you 
think of Belgium, Poland, Serbia and Northern France 
without a different emotion. 

You cannot even think of your job, your bank account, 
your office, or yourself, without some kind of feeling. 

There is no such thing as "cold-blooded thought." What 
we call cold intellectualism is simply thought which arouses 
a different feeling in the thinker from the feeling we would 
have. 

The Germans were not unfeeling in the way; they treated 
Belgium. They were white hot with feelings of lust, 
avarice, hatred, passion for power, jealousy of their neighbors, 
destructiveness and cowardly* brutality to the weak. 



and Expression Inseparable 

Just as every thought arouses a feeling, so every feeling 
must find some bodily expression. 

If wholly uncontrolled, feelings show themselves in the 
face, in the movements of hands and fingers, the flushing or 
paling of the skin, the quickening or slowing of the pulse, 
the breathing, in perspiration or dryness, in walk, gesture, 
cries and exclamations — in fact, every organ and muscle of 
the body is a delicate instrument for transmitting the 
messages of your feelings. 

When a man tries to control the expression of his feel- 
ings, what he really does is to control his features or his 
hands, or some other one or two of the instruments of ex- 
pression. 
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The result is that, dammed up in one place, the stream of 
emotion finds outlet somewhere else. He may try to look 
brave, but his voice tells you that he is afraid, and the 
shaking of his knees simply backs up the story his voice tells. 

He may smile and speak gently, but his flushed face, 
gritted teeth and clenched fist tell you that he is angry. 

Transient and Habitual Expressions 

Our thoughts and feelings come and go like the shadows 
of clouds on a summer landscape, and so our expression 
changes moment by moment like the surface of a lake when 
xight puffs of wind dance upon it from every direction. 

But some kinds of thought are habitual with us — some 
kinds of feeling come again and again — some expressions ap- 
pear many times daily. 

Bend a twig often enough in the same way, and by and 
by it stays bent. Trade winds in Porto Rico blow every day 
from the northeast — and every cocoanut palm in their path 
is permanently bent to the southwest. 

So the tissues of the human body, moulded day after day 
by the same expression, gradually set in that expression. 

So we say one man looks solemn, another kindly, another 
merry, another cheerful, and another discouraged. 

No matter what their passing smiles, frowns or gloom 
may be, the moment their faces arc in repose they resume 
the habitual expression. 

Three Chapters in the Book of Human Nature 

In reading character at sight, therefore, you can instantly 
learn three things about a man. 

First, his form of profile, body build, fineness or coarseness, 
hardness or softness, masculine or feminine proportions, 
racial skull shape and color will tell you what traits he 
inherited ; 

Second, his face and body in repose or customary action 
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will tell you what he has been doing with his inherited 
traits, and what his habitual feelings are; 

Third, his momentary expression will tell you what are 
his feelings at the time of observation. 

How to Classify the Feelings 

No man can number or forecast the thoughts of the 
human mind, nor can any man number or describe the feel- 
ings of the human heart. 

And yet all feelings can be grouped in a few general 
classes. It is only by so grouping them that we can talk 
about them at all or learn how to read their expression. 

For example, we may say that all our feelings are pleasant 
or unpleasant — that they cast us down or lift us up — that 
they make us weak or make us strong. 

Or we may say that all our feelings either attract us to 
their object or repel us from it — that they pull us or push 
us — that they open us or shut us up tight. 

Scientists have studied human feelings and their expression 
ever since the days of Aristotle, and have written many 
learned books on the subject. Nearly every one of them has 
a different way of grouping the feelings into classes, but they 
all really amount to the same thing. 

We cannot go far wrong if we use a very simple plan. 

Four Glasses of Feelings 

Feelings may be grouped into four classes. 

First, those which depress us; 

Second, those which uplift us; 

Third, those which cause us to turn toward some object; 

Fourth, those which cause us to turn from some object. 

In the first group are grief, discouragement, despair, 
shame, remorse, humility, weariness, lack of ambition and 
lack of self-confidence. 
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In the second group are happiness, satisfaction, courage,, 
hope, pride, ambition, anticipation, pleasure, consciousness of 
power. 

In the third are admiration, respect, love, affection, curi- 
osity, interest, desire, worship, kindness, sympathy, benevo- 
lence and a desire to be of service. 

In the fourth are hatred, aversion, dislike, anger, fear,, 
horror, indifference, disgust, contempt, cruelty and neglect. 

Some feelings are a mixture of the last two. Such are 
defiance, revenge, destructiveness, desire to punish, suspicion 
and malice. In other words, such feelings cause us to turn 
to their object, but at the same time have in them a dis- 
taste for or hostility to that object. 

Expression of Depressing Feelings 

Feelings which depress us tend to bow our heads, pull 
down the corners of our mouths, bring our shoulders for- 
ward, bend our backs, draw our hands and arms inward 
'upon our bodies, double up our knees and turn our great 
toes inward toward each other. In other words, they tend 
to fold the whole body inward upon itself. 

How We Express Pleasant Feelings 

Feelings which uplift us tend to raise the head, elevate the 
brows and corners of the mouth, lift the shoulders and throw 
them back, expand the chest, straighten the spine, bring our 
hands and arms outward and upward, strengthen our knees 
and turn our toes outward. In other words, they seem to 
make us expand and lift the body and make it spread itself 
to get as much of the air and sunshine as possible. 

Expression of Attraction and Repulsion 

Feelings which cause us to turn toward an object, draw- 
eyes, hand, head and trunk toward that object, whether it is 
actually present or only imagined. 
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The mother turns her eyes and body to the right, and 
even extends her hands and arms, when she feels strong love 
and affection for her absent child. The worshipper turns 
his eyes upward. 

Feelings which tend to cause us to turn from an object, 
draw down our eyes in a frown or lift them in disdain, draw 
down the corners of the mouth, partly close the eyes, and 
turn the whole body to the left, whether the object Is actually 
present or not. 

The mixed feelings of aversion and destructiveness tend 
to draw down the brows, partly close the eyes, grit the 
teeth, compress the lips, clench the fist, thrtist out the chin, 
tring the fist and arm forward. 

The Attitude of Weakness 

Now it is easy to see that the man who habitually stands 
-or sits with features, head, shoulders and body drooping, 
feels sad, discouraged, ashamed or weary most of the time. 
This is the attitude of weakness, self-pity and despair. 

Such a man may have splendid natural ability and fine 
personality, but he has lost his grip. He lacks courage and 
self-confidence. He is either in the "Don't care" and 
^'What's the use?" class, or he is in grave danger of getting 
into it. 

He needs a physical, mental and spiritual bracer. 

One of the compensations for the war is the fact that so 
many thousands of young men who had acquired this dis- 
couraged, unambitious way of standing and sitting have been 
inspired with uplifting feelings by their military training 
and now stand like men among men. 

This drooping posture is not only a result of failure, but 
is a cause of continued and worse failure. 

It cramps the heart, lungs, stomach and other vital organs, 
.and causes a whole train of diseases. 
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It makes others doubt the ability and value of the man 
who stands or sits thus. 

It makes the man feel even more useless and helpless than 
he is. 

Let any man who stands or sits this way simply straighten 
up, lift his head and his chest, and see how much more con- 
fidence in himself just the change of attitude gives him. 

But, if you already stand erect, . do not experiment too 
much with the opposite. Just take my word for it that any 
man can make himself feel discouraged by standing or sit- 
ting as if his backbone had collapsed. 

The Posture of Power 

The man who is habitually full of self-confidence, courage, 
ambition, and the joy of doing things, will naturally stand 
erect, with head well up, with a smile or cheerful expression 
lifting the corners of his mouth, his eyebrows and all the 
lines and angles of his face. There is no sag about him 
an5rwhcre. He seems as taut as a bow-string, as keen and 
alert as an arrow, and yet as much at ease as a conscious 
master of both bow and arrow. 

Because of this very ease and confidence, he inspires con- 
fidence in others. He makes them feel that he can do things 
worth while. 

Nothing succeeds like success, and he carries himself like 
a success. 

This has been well named the "posture of power." 

Look Out for Egotists and Bluffers 

There are two principal exceptions to these classifications, 
for Which you will have to be on the lookout. 

The first is the scholar and thinker, who gets round 
shouldered by sitting over his studies. 

You can tell this man from the weak, discouraged one 
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because there is no discontented, whining droop to his mouth 
and eyes. 

The. other exception is the foolish optimist or the braggart 
bluffer. 

Both of these have made themselves think, or tried to 
make themselves think, that they have great courage and 
ability when it is all in the show window. 

Their house of character is all front and roof and no 
foundation or back. 

The egotist or the bluffer may be a clever actor, and may 
fool even the shrewdest for a time. 

But remember this: Ninety-nine men out of a hundred, 
when they try to assume what they do not really feel, overdo 
it. They lack the poise and sureness of the real thing. Watch 
them closely, and their real class will show in little ways 
they do not suspect. 

Special Modes of Expression 

Besides these very general ways of expressing themselves 
by the way they stand or sit, human beings express some 
special feelings in characteristic ways. 

The man who lops and leans as he stands, or sprawls as 
he sits, may be boastful and egotistical, but he lacks real, 
genuine self-respect. 

Such a man is just as careless and slovenly in his habits 
and in his work as he is in the way he stands or sits. 

On the other hand, the man who is poised, holds himself 
compactly together and stands and sits erect, but still at his 
ease, has self-respect, a proper dignity, and is more likely to 
be neat, accurate and dependable in his work. 

The man who is restless in his posture, changing from one 
foot to the other, or sitting tensely on the edge of his chair, 
is nervous, excited or suspicious. He acts all the time as if 
he were ready to turn and run. 
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There are men who give you the impression all the time 
as they stand or sit that they are like a stone pillar or a 
rock— quiet, calm, self-contained, immovable. They give you 
the impression of patience, dignity, perfect self-confidence 
and consciousness of latent power. 

Such men move about very little. Their thoughts and 
their feelings, as well as their nerves and muscles, are under 
a strong and quiet control. Such men, to use a common 
expression, are bad men to monkey with. 

Some men have an alert, crouching attitude, whether they 
stand or sit. If they stand, their weight is usually lightly 
held on the balls of their feet, the knees slightly bent, the 
body leaning forward, head, brows and eyelids drawn down, 
with eyes very quick and alert and rather furtive. 

Such men are sly, cunning, secretive, cautious and usually 
unscrupulous. 



CHAPTER II 
WALK AND GESTURE 

If I could only take you out on the streets with me for 
an hour, I could convince you that you can read character 
at sight, without instruction, in the way people walk. 

You would recognize instantly the aimless, shuffling gait 
of the aimless, shiftless man ; the slow, dragging walk of the 
weary or ambitionless ; the feeble, tottering step of the old 
or the ill; the swagger of the boaster; the strut of the vain 
and pompous; the mincing, wriggling, affected step of the 
man or woman hungry for attention and admiration; the 
menacing shoulder thrust and bent arm of the bully; the 
sleek, oily glide of the servile cheat and swindler; the slow, 
ponderous tread of the man who has exaggerated notions of 
his own importance and dignity. 
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The Business Man's Walk 

You would also recognize easily the quick, short, firm 
tread, in which the heels strike the floor first, the head erect, 
body well poised, well forward, arms hanging straight at the 
sides and not swinging too much, of the man who has de- 
cision, energy, alertness, keen observation and intelligence. 

This is the characteristic gait of the successful business or 
professional man, especially in cities, and particularly in the 
north and west of the United States. In the New England 
States and in the South, as well as in some foreign countries, 
while people are no less intelligent, they are more leisurely, 
and their walk indicates greater deliberation and less strenu- 
ous nervous energy. 

The Stride of the Out-of-Doors 

Now look at the next man who comes striding along. 
See his slow, easy, graceful, rhythmical stride, in which the 
steps are fairly long. You know without my telling you, 
that he is in good health, that he is thoughtful, that he has 
endurance and that he is at peace with himself and the 
world. And to your mind at once comes a picture of a 
dweller in the open, the hunter, woodsman, a young 
farmer, or someone else from the great open places of the 
world. 

This IS the gait we see in so many of our soldiers as they 
march through the streets on their way to the front, and it 
is one of the things that gives us so much confidence in their 
ultimate victory. 

The Uncertain, Indecisive Gait 

Here comes an entirely different gait. See how uncertain 
and hesitating it is. The man's steps are of unequal length. 
He does not walk in a straight line. Neither does he look 
straight to the front, as does the successful business man. 
Everything about that gait indicates that the man is inde- 
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cisivc, weak willed, procrastinating and erratic. He does not 
focus his energies. He does not really know what he wants* 
Therefore he goes first in this direction and then in that 
without any definite idea of getting anywhere, 

GESTURE 

Gestures the Earliest Human Language 

Probably the very first communication of a thought from 
one human being to another was by means of a gesture.. 
What is known as the speech center of the human brain,, 
that is to say, the little group of brain cells which seems ta 
direct all the functions of speech, is also the one which directs; 
the movements of the hands. 

The baby begins to express himself by means of gestures, 
before he learns to talk. 

People who do not speak the same language can com-^ 
municate many things to one another by means of gestures. 

Everyone makes gestures, even in speech. Some people 
gesture more than others, which in itself is an expression! 
of character. 

Gestures of Joy ousness 

Some gestures carry the hands away from the center of 
the body or upwards. They indicate pleasure, exaltation,, 
pride, affirmation, courage, defiance and anger. Just which 
of these feelings any gesture expresses almost anyone can 
read at sight. 

The happy child, in expression of his joy, moves his hands 
outward or upward. 

People who are joyously exultant at a baseball game, a: 
political meeting, or anywhere else, show their happiness by 
tossing the arms up and down, clapping their, hands, throw- 
ing back the head, lifting the shoulders and chest, and event 
by leaping and dancing. The motions are quick and more: 
or less rhvthmic. 
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Wide-spreading gestures, movements of the head from 
side to side, swinging a cane, all indicate pride. When they 
are free and unrestrained, they show a perfect frankness and 
openness about the man's pride. More restraint in them, 
however, naturally shows more self-control, more considera- 
tion for the opinions of others, more training in the conven- 
tionalities. 

The Clenched Fist 

The clenched and advanced fist indicates anger and de- 
fiance. The clenched fist driven into the palm of the hand 
indicates decision and determination. - The clenched fist car- 
ried at the sidp also indicates determination. 

Anger is also shown by tightly gritted teeth, shaking of 
the head, the lifting of the shoulders, sometimes by kicking 
and stamping. 

All these are quick, jerky, violent movements. They serve 
to carry away the excess nervous energy produced in the 
nerve cells by the emotion of anger. The more violent this 
expression, the more quickly it passes. The more intense the 
heat of anger, the more violent expression it demands. When 
a man tries to cover up his anger, it is likely to remain 
smouldering within, corroding and poisoning the mind. In 
this way it becomes hatred, revenge, and when intense enough 
and long enough cherished, results in serious physical dis- 
order. 

What to Do When You Get Angry 

There is a lesson for you in this. If you do not control 
your anger, you do something you may be sorry for. If you 
do control it, it may poison your blood and disturb your 
health. 

What, then, shall you do with your anger? If it is 
justified and iif the effect of it is beneficial, express it. Ex- 
press it as quickly and as fully as possible. 
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If ft IS not justified, and if the effects of it do not promise 
to be good, relax your posture, cease your angry gestures 
and other angry expressions, let down the tension of your 
mind and body. Your anger will then evaporate harmlessly. 
It will neither express itself violently nor be repressed. It 
will simply cease to exist. 

Calmness and Repose, Excitement and Irritation 

Calmness and repose are expressed by few gestures, those 
few being slow and well balanced. The hands are left to 
hang quietly at the sides, or are folded in the lap, or the 
arms may be folded. 

Irritation, nervousness, excessive energy, repressed excite- 
ment, all show themselves in rapid movements of the hands, 
arms and legs, or tapping or drumming with the fingers. 
Some people beat the floor or the ground with the ball of 
the foot, swing their hands or feet, pluck at the hair, lip, or 
some part of the clothing, dance the knee up and down. 

There is more rhythm in the mere expression of excess 
energy than in the expression of irritation, excitement or 
nervousness. 

Look Carefully for Imitative Gestures 

Many gestures are purely imitative. That is to say, we 
move the hands, arms, feet or legs in a way to imitate the 
thing we are telling about. The man who speaks of the flight 
of an airplane, may cause his hands to describe a rapid arc 
in the air. The man who speaks or thinks of choking someone 
to death, slowly closes his fingers. 

Watch these imitative gestures carefully, especially the 
unconscious ones. A famous expert on criminals tells the 
story of a woman who was testifying regarding the death of 
her baby. She claimed that it had been smothered to death 
accidentally. But while she was testifying she pressed her 
left hand down upon her thigh in imitation of the way a 
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person would press a pillow or the corner of a blanket over 
a baby's face. Seeing this, the expert asked her if in truth 
she hadn't smothered her baby to death herself by pressing 
something over its nose and mouth. She began to cry and 
acknowledged that she had. 

Watch also whether the hand gestures yes or no, no mat- 
ter what the lips may say. When the hand moves from side 
to side, it means no. When it moves up and down, it means 
yes. 

When gestures, instead of carrying the hands away from 
the body or upwards, carry the hands toward the body or 
downward, they indicate, fear, despair or grief, or fear show- 
ing itself in secretiveness, avarice and deceptiveness. 



CHAPTER III 

WHAT THE EYES TELL 

On the opposite page are the pictures of ten pairs of eyes, 
numbered from i to lo. 

I have selected these eyes because from my observation of 
eyes in general and from my knowledge of the characters of 
their possessors, they seem to me to be typical of twelve dif- 
ferent traits of character. 

Study these eyes carefully. Compare them. Also com- 
pare them with the eyes of people you know. See how many 
of them you can fit with the proper descriptive adjective. 

Each pair of these ten pairs of eyes expresses one of the 
following traits of character: 
Credulity Insanity 

Mirthfulness Deceitfulness 

Shrewdness Sentiment 

Intelligence Honesty 

Mental Dullness Sadness 
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Just how many of these eyes you will accurately read, of 
course I cannot tell. It will depend upon your previous 
observation, experience, and the thought and attention you 
have given to the expression of the eyes. 

Eyes the Most Eloquent Feature 

If you are the average individual, however, the chances are 
that you have learned to read the eye more accurately and 
more carefully than any other feature. 

And there is good reason for this. The eyes tell you more 
about the character of their possessor than any other one 
feature, perhaps more than all the other features put 
together. Certainly in some cases they tell more. 

I have sometimes thought that if we could learn to read 
everything there is in the human eye accurately we could 
know the human soul. 

The thousands of expressions by means of which the eye 
tells of the thousand different shades of thought and feeling 
and traits of character in their possessor are difficult, indeed 
impossible, to describe. We can learn to know them only 
by study and practice. 

It will be some assistance to you, however, in your studies 
and practice, if you learn to classify some of the more obvious 
expressions of the eye. 

Wide Open and Partly Closed Eyes 

Since the eyelid is given to us by nature to protect the 
delicate and sensitive eyeball, its position on the eye indicates 
very clearly just what degree and kind of protection the in- 
dividual himself thinks or feels he needs. 

I. Credulity. — It is evident, then, that the wide open eye — 
that is to say, the eye which is habitually carried wide open — 
indicates either ignorance of danger or carelessness of danger. 
The man who does not know that there is anything to fear 
is trustful, confiding, innocent and credulous. You may 
have seen these things expressed in No. i on page 17. 
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On the other hand, the man who appreciates the danger, 
but is not afraid of it, is nevertheless prepared to meet it and 
his eye is not so wide open. 

Another function of the eyelid is to admit or exclude light 
from the eye. 

2. Curiosity and Wonder, — ^The eye that is wide open, 
then, seeks to gain all the information that is possible. It is 
not only credulous, but it may be curious, or it may be full 
of wonder and awe, or it may be very alert and watchful, 
or it may be very highly excited and eager to see everything 
that transpires. 

These expressions of the wide open eye are more transient 
than that of mere credulity or innocence. 

3. Lack of Secretiveness. — Still another function of the 
eyelid is to veil or hide the expression of the eye itself. The 
wide open eye, therefore, has nothing to hide. It is perfectly 
honest, perfectly frank, perfectly open. These traits go very 
well with credulity. The individual who readily believes 
everything that is told him, is usually also ready to open up 
his heart and confide in almost any one, having very little 
proper notion of keeping his own counsel. 

4. Honesty, — ^The honest eye, which yet guards its own 
privacy, is only moderately open, and has a calm, easy, direct, 
level gaze, which is unmistakable. Such an eye is No. 2, 
on page 17. < 

5. Shrewdness, — ^Just as credulity and trustfulness open 
the eye wide, so skepticism, shrewdness and suspicion close 
it, sometimes until there is only a narrow slit of an opening 
through which the eye peers. 

Naturally suspicion, which has in it an element also of 
fear, closes the eye more than shrewdness and discrimination. 
The shrewd eye usually has somewhat of a droop at the 
outer corner, as shown in No. 3 on page 17. 
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6. Cruelty, — Cruelty, coldness and lack of sympathy 
partly close the eye as if to shut out all appeals. In this 
expression the eyelid appears to press down upon the eyeball 
the lower edge of the lid drawing almost a straight line 
horizontally across the eyeball. Look at the eyes of Von 
Hindenburg, Figure 65, page 21, of Lesson Five. 

7. Deccitfulness, — ^The lying, deceitful, utterly untrust- 
worthy eye is also partly closed, but in this case there is a 
furtiveness, an unsteadiness, a shiftiness, about the gaze 
which is also unmistakable. Many dishonest people know 
that this is true and assume, for the purposes of deception, 
an innocent-looking baby stare, which oftentimes deceives 
the unwary, but need not. deceive those who are very ob- 
servant and watchful. Such an assumed expression cannot 
be maintained successfully for a long time. Number 4 is a 
crafty eye. 

8. Mirthfulness, — Mirthfulness, which raises the corners 
of the mouth and thus pushes up the cheek, partly closes the 
eye by pushing up the skin and flesh under it, giving char- 
acteristic wrinkles at the outer corners of the eye, as very 
clearly shown in No. 5 on page 17. 

9. Sensuality. — Gross sensuality thickens both the upper 
and the lower eyelid and thus tends partly to close the eye. 
This also is very easily recognized. 

10. Intelligence, — ^The intelligent eye has life, sparkle 
and glow. There is an indefinable something which shines 
out from it and can never be mistaken. Such eyes are seen 
in No. 6 on page 17. 

11. Dullness, — Dull or feeble mentality is shown in a 
dull, rather expressionless, vacant-looking eye, also very 
difficult to describe, but easy to recognize. Such an eye is 
shown in No. 7 on page 17. 

12. Unbalance, — Great nervous irritability, severe emo- 
tional excitement, mental unbalance and insanity usually 
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show themselves plainly in the eye. Twitching, jerking, 
unsteady eyes; eyes which are glazed, or too brilliant; eyes 
which are very dull, as if the eyeball itself were dead or 
shriveled; wildly staring or glaring eyes, are all indications 
of more or less serious mental disturbance. 

An example of this kind of expression in the eyes is shown 
in No. 8 on page 17. 

13. Sentiment. — ^Affection, sympathy, and love, and other 
tender and gentle sentiments, give us a soft, glowing eye, 
partly closed by a half smile, and very easy to read by the 
careful observer. Such an eye is shown in No. 9 on page 1 7. 

14. Sadness, — Sadness and resignation show in a rather 
well-opened, hollow-looking eye, as in No. 10. 

Learning to Read Expression by Imitation 

In learning to read the expression of the eye, one of the 
best ways is to try to imitate expressions that you see and 
to notice how you feel when you imitate the expression. 

For example, it is perfectly easy to prove to yourself that 
there is some value in this method by imitating some of the 
cruder and more violent expressions. 

If you grit your teeth, clench your fist, scowl, and stamp 
your feet, you can make yourself feel angry. 

On the other hand, if you laugh, clap your hands, cheer 
and dance, you can make yourself feel exuberant and joyous. 

If this works with the more violent expressions, it should 
work also with the more subtle. A little practice will soon 
not only convince you that it does so work, but will enable 
you to catch the spirit of a face or of a pair of eyes very 
quickly and accurately. 

Only be a little careful how you imitate people's ex- 
pression when others are near. It might prove embarrassing 
to you if caught at it. 
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CHAPTER IV 
WHAT THE MOUTH TELLS 

Study the drawings on the opposite page. 

Each is a sort of diagram of the human face, and they are 
all identical in every respect except the mouth. 

A little difference in the expression of the mouth makes 
each one look like a different face. 

Not only that, but yoii have no difficulty in deciding just 
what the mouth expresses in each case. 

Character in the Mouth 

No. I shows a mouth that smiles, is good natured. 

No. 2 shows a mouth that is sour and discontented. 

No. 3 shows a mouth that is determined and self con- 
trolled. 

No. 4 shows a mouth that sneers. 

No. 5 shows a mouth that clamps down tight on all kinds 
of information. This mouth would never betray a secret. 

No. 6 shows a mouth that is prim, affected and petty. 

No. 7 shows a mouth that is not accustomed to control 
by the will. It eats and drinks to excess, it gabbles, giggles 
and gobbles. 

No. 8 shows a mouth that betokens love and affection. It 
is a mouth that kisses. 

No. 9 shows a mouth that is disgusted. 

No. lO shows a. mouth that grins sardonically. It is a 
mouth that uttfers sarcasm and irony. 
♦ No. II shows a mouth which whines and complains. 

No. 12 shows a mouth that snarls and threatens to fight. 

Mobility of the Mouth 

The mouth moves more and moves more easily than any 
other feature of the face. 

You know how hard it was to keep your face straight 
when you were young and wanted to laugh or cry. 
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Your mouth just would pull itself away from your control 
in spite of all that you could do. If you felt like laughing 
you could not hold the corners down, or, if you felt like 
crying you could not hold them up, or prevent your lip from 
trembling. 

Study Your Own Mouth 

As you grew older and became more practiced in the art 
of self control, you did better and better in holding your 
mouth and Jips firm, no matter how you felt. Perhaps you 
have reached the point now where you can keep your face 
straight even under the most trying circumstances. If you 
have, just take a look at your mouth in repose in the mirror, 
and see how these long years of training have moulded it 
and given it a self controlled look. 

While the mouth moves so easily and so quickly, and can 
at will, or in response to your feeling, pass instantly from 
an expression of calmness to one of pure joy, yet little by 
little the habitual expression of the mouth over a period of 
years finally sets it so that it tells its story unmistakably 
when in repose. 

One cannot go smiling through the years without acquir- 
ing a mouth that smiles all the time, nor can one go whining 
and complaining through the years without acquiring a 
mouth that always whines and complains, whether actively 
or not. 

For these reasons there is no better exercise for beauty, 
for health, for popularity and for success, than to stand be; 
fore the mirror and study the expression of your mouth. 
People acquire facial habits ot which they are unconscious, 
ii they do not watch themselves in a mirror. 

When you have had a conversation with someone, go to 
the mirror and repeat some of the things you said in that 
conversation. Say them just as you said them before, and 
feel about them just the way ygu felt when you said them. 
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Then watch your mouth and see whether you would like to 
have j'our mouth wear that expression habitually. 

This kind of practice study will also enable you to under- 
stand what kind of feelings people have when they show 
certain expressions of the mouth. 

The Ideal Mouth 

Here is the desirable type of mouth. See whether you can 
cultivate such an expression yourself. Also look for it in 
other people. 

The normal, balanced or desirable type of mouth is well 
formed, medium large, lips moderately full, well curved and 
pink in color. The teeth are well articulated and the jaw 
firm, so that the lips are held in close apposition. The mouth 
is cut straight across the face, the outer angles being even 
with the center or tilted slightly upward. In conversation 
the lips are free, mobile and expressive. At rest they are 
firm, but kindly in expression. 

Of course you cannot make your lips "moderately full" if 
they are very thin, neither can you make them "moderately 
full'* if they are very thick, but the way the lips are held 
and controlled is under your jurisdiction and power, and is 
really more important than their thickness or thinness. 

How to Make the Mouth Beautiful 

Naturally, the only way you can give your mouth a de- 
sirable expression is to cultivate the kind of emotions which 
reflect themselves in a desirable expression of the mouth. 

Self pity, discouragement, despair, hatred, contempt, in- 
ordinate pride, weakness and vacillation of the will, selfish- 
ness, self indulgence, whining, complaining, sarcasm, slander- 
ing, and cursing, all mar the beauty of the mouth and have 
utterly spoiled many that would otherwise have been beauti- 
ful or handsome. 

On the other hand, courage, self-confidence, self-control. 
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decision, firmness, kindness, sympathy, love, generosity and 
other such feelings give a wonderful charm to a face that 
would otherwise be plain or even ugly. 

The Mouth That Hungers for Praise 

One of the most important messages conveyed by the 
mouth and one which is read with the greatest ease by any- 
body who understands the principle and is at all observant, 
is that which tells you whether its possessor loves praise and 
applause or is indifferent to such things. 

You doubtless know some one who is very susceptible to 
flattery. If you do, praise him, at the sanje time watching 
his mouth. See if his upper lip does not instantly rise, curl 
up under the nose and show his upper teeth. 

Now it is perfectly obvious that an upper lip which can 
perform this act most easily is a short one, that is, one that 
is short from the nose down to the red part, as shown in 
Figure 73, and as distinct from the long upper lip as shown 
in Figure 75. 

So it comes about that this short upper lip shows a very 
keen appetite for praise, appreciation, applause and even 
flattery. 

^ake some observations for yourself, and you will find 
that actors, actresses, * 'swell dressers," .people who wear lots 
of jewelry and laces, men who curl their mustaches or wear 
their hair in some fussy style, men and women who twirl 
their little finger as they drink or eat or talk, people who 
seek to make themselves conspicuous, coarse textured people 
who are loud dressers, all the vain people, and those vyho are 
easily influenced by flattery, have this short upper lip. 

Such people live on praise. They must have it. If you 
have an employee like this, you will get far more out of him 
by praising him occasionally than you ever will by criticising 
or scolding him. 
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Self-Consciousness 

Some people who have this short upper lip not only desire 
praise, but are very timid. Their desire for appreciation, 
therefore, most often takes the form of fear of criticism. 
Such people are bashful. They suffer agonies if they are in 
any conspicuous place, for fear people who notice them will 
criticise something about them or about their clothing. 

The long, stiff upper lip, on the other hand, indicates in- 
dependence, a certain amount of indifference to what other 
people think, with its accompanying determination, persist- 
ence, and oftentimes, a good deal of stubbornness. 

If the long upper lip is also full and protruding between 
the nose and the red part, as shown in Figure 76, the indi- 
vidual is so indifferent to what other people think, and so 
absolutely sure of himself, that he is oftentimes exceedingly 
egotistical and self-satisfied. 



CHAPTER V 
VOICE, HANDWRITING, HANDSHAKE 

"The voice with the smile wins," says the telephone 
company. 

And you know "the voice with the smile" the moment you 
hear it coming over the wire. 

You know, too, the kind of smile it has, whether it is the 
hearty, frank, pleasant smile, indicated by moderate volume 
and pitch of the voice and moderate inflection; the tight- 
lipped, dangerous smile, indicated by low pitch and monotony 
of inflection; the oily, servile, deceptive smile, indicated by 
rather thick but smooth tones, and what might be termed a 
slow, curving inflection; the praise-hungry, short-upper-lip 
smile, indicated by rather high pitch and excessive inflection, 
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often rising at the end of a sentence; the nervous, timid 
smile, indicated by rather a thin voice, rather high pitched, 
and a little jerky in modulation and inflection. 

What Is in the Voices 

You know the thin, high-pitched shaky voice of illness and 
weakness. 

You know the high-pitched, whining, complaining voice of 
self-pity and childish querulousness. 

You know the shrill, high pitched voice of nervousness 
and excitement. 

You know the hard, strident, rather metallic tones of high 
tension and irritability. 

You also know the hard, heavy, harsh tones of coarse 
brutality and cruelty. We might thus go on describing 
different types of voices and their expression, page after page. 
But perhaps it will be more helpful to you if we classify 
voices a little. 

The Higb-Pitched Voice 

The normally high-pitched voice always accompanies a 
high-strung nature. It is the voice of intellect, and nerves, 
rather than of emotion and vitality. It therefore indicates 
a certain amount of coldness and lack of emotional and 
muscular vigor. 

The Low-Pitched Voice 

The low-pitched voice, on the other hand, is the voice 
of emotion, warmth, and muscular and vital vigor. It is 
the voice of the man who has a wide head, or round, full 
back head. 

While the high-pitched voice, therefore, is characteristic 
of the thinker, the low-pitched voice is characteristic of the- 
doer and the en j oyer. 
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Loud and Soft Voices 

The loudness or softness of a voice indicate^ the amount 
of energ}' thrown into it. 

The loud, harsh, low-pitched voice is the voice of a man 
of great energy not well controlled, while the low-pitched, 
soft voice is the voice of a man of a great deal of energy well 
controlled. 

Loud, high-pitched voices show great mental energy, un- 
controlled, while soft and resonant high-pitched voices show 
mental energy well controlled. 

The Voice of False Denial 

Soft, but thin high-pitched voices show illness, weariness, 
querulousness, indecision, and sometimes a consciousness of 
the untruth of what the speaker is saying. 

This last expression of the voice is made very much of by 
experts in handling criminals. When a man denies a crime, 
the experts listen very carefully to the tone of voice in which 
he denies it. 

Hans Gross, one of the most famous of these experts, says: 
"The voice of a denying criminal has in hundreds of cases 
been proved through a large number of psychological phe- 
nomena to give him away. . . . All this taken together 
causes that so significant, lightly vibrating, cold and toneless 
voice which is so apt to be perceived in criminals who deny 
their guilt. It rarely deceives the expert." 

Of course, a criminal may stoutly deny his crime, if he 
can control his voice. The trouble is that he has so many 
avenues of expression to control that if you watch him care- 
fully he will slip up, forget his voice ifor a moment, and 
give himself away to the keenly observant questioner. 

But let us return to our classification of voices. 

Coarse and Refined Voices 

Harsh, loud, hard, incisive tones accompany coarse, cruel, 
uncouth natures. 
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Low-pitched, sweet, soft, caressing tones accompany a 
loving and sympathetic nature. Listen to the coo of a 
mother to her child, or of a lover talking with his sweet- 
heart, and you will get this tone at once. 

The man who is boastful, aggressive and egotistical usually 
talks in a loud, heavy, rather round or oratorical tone of 
voice, while the man who has an undue appreciation of his 
own dignity speaks in measured, round, pompous tones of 
voice. 

The secretive, cautious, rigidly self-controlled man speaks 
in a low, even, rather monotonous tone, through lips scarcely 
opened at all. 

The person of natural refinement, to which has been 
added education and cultivation, speaks in a low, well mod- 
ulated voice, with a certain clarity and clearcutness of in- 
flection, which, when once discerned, is ever afterward 
unmistakable. 

Listen to this type of voice whenever you can,- admire it; 
love it and cultivate one like it. It is an asset of the highest 
value. 

Expression in Handwriting 

Extremes of expression in handwriting are easy for every- 
one to read. 

Take the specimens on the next page. 

You do not need to be told that the person who wrote 
Number One is neat, orderly and systematic, and the person 
who wrote Number Two slovenly, careless and rather irre- 
sponsible; that the writer of Number Three is immature, 
and that Number Four is the handwriting of an aged and 
rather infirm person, that Number Five is feminine hand- 
writing, and that Number Six is masculine handwriting. 

These are extremes, as I have said, and anyone can in- 
terpret them. Between these extremes, there are all kinds of 
variations. Those who make a profession of reading char- 
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acter as found in the handwriting have worked out a very 
elaborate set of rules — too elaborate for our purposes here. 
It is enough for us if we make some rather broad classifica- 
tions, which will be helpful to us in checking up our other 
observations or in getting a general idea of the character of 
the person who writes to us or signs a letter which he sends 
to us. 

1. Energy, — Handwriting, in which the forward slant is 
emphasized or exaggerated, which is sharply an^lar, indi- 
cates energy, ambition, aggressiveness and impatience. 

2. Optimism and Pessimism. — Some handwriting runs 
uphill; some downhill. That which runs uphill indicates 
optimism, buoyancy, hopefulness and cheerfulness; while 
handwriting which runs downhill indicates either weariness 
and weakness, or pessimism and discouragement. 

3. Caution, — Naturally vertical, or backhand writing — 
not the cultivated vertical writing which is or was taught in 
the schools — indicates carefulness, cautiousness, conservatism 
and prudence; also sometimes secretiveness. 

4. Modesty and Vanity, — Small, compact, even writing 
indicates ^ neat, modest, conservative, refined nature ; while 
large, bold pretentious letters with many flourishes indicates 
frankness, self assertion, egotism, vanity and love of attract- 
ing attention. 

5. Indolence and Carelessness, — Rounded, curved letters 
indicate a love of comfort and pleasure. If they are care- 
less, slipshod, slovenly, blotted, erased and soiled, it is indica- 
tion of just such a careless, slovenly, slipshod character. 

' 6. Inconstancy, — Sometimes you see handwriting in which 
one letter slants forward, another backward, another is 
straight upward, the lines run both uphill and downhill, are 
uneven in size, the letters oftentimes unconnected. The 
individual who writes that kind of handwriting is erratic 
and changeable. He is inconstant and irresi>onsible. 
"^"j. Precision, — Just' the opposite of this is the handwriting 
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which IS in perfectly straight lines, every letter just the same 
size as the others, all letters of the same slant. The person 
who writes this is neat, methodical, careful, precise, sys- 
tematic, patient, careful of detail, even-tempered, constant 
and conservative. 

8. Secretiveness, — ^When o and a are left wide open at the 
top, the individual is usually unable to keep his own counsel. 
If, on the other hand, they are all carefully closed it in- 
dicates more caution and secretiveness. 

9. Promise and Performance* — The individual who begins 
his line, or word, with large letters and then runs off smaller 
and smaller toward the end is a good man to make promises, 
but he does not always keep them. On the other hand, the 
man who begins with small letters and gradually increases 
the size of them will do even more than he promises. 

10. Parsimony. — Naturally enough, the individual who 
covers every available space on the paper with writing, leav- 
ing no margin either at the sides, top or bottom, and runs 
his lines very closely together, and then perhaps even turns 
the paper around and writes crosswise on it, is so economical 
that he may almost be called stingy. 

11. Extravagance. — On the other hand, the individual 
who writes in large letters, with plenty of space between the 
lines and very wide margins, is inclined to be extravagant 
and to lack a sense of values. 

12. Economy. — Halfw^ay between the two, of course, the 
individual who leaves an artistic looking margin, neither too 
wide nor too narrow, has a fair sense of values, is neither 
stingy nor extravagant, and is intelligently economical. 

What You Can Learn from a Handshake 

When a man puts his hand into yours, and grasps your 
hand for a handshake, he gives you an opportunity to learn 
a very great deal about the way he thinks and feels, and 
also about his physical condition. 
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If you shake hands with another man, without paying any 
attention to his hand, you nevertheless receive an im- 
pression subconsciously. You either like him, or do not like 
him on account of the way he shakes hands, and the feel of 
his hand in yours. You may feel drawn to him, or you may 
feel repelled. 

If the other man's handshake is extreme in some way, that 
is, if his hand is extremely soft and flabby, extremely limp 
and lifeless, extremely cold ; or if it is very hard, if he hurts 
your hand with the vigor of his grasp; if his hand is stiff 
and unyielding, or if it is very hot, or very moist, your at- 
tention is drawn to it. Any one of these things makes an 
impression on your mind, and consciously or unconsciously, 
you form an estimate of the man's character as the result. 

If, therefore, you always consciously pay attention to the 
hand of the man you greet, your conclusions will be more 
accurate and better classified, than if you simply get an un- 
conscious "impression." 

1. Fineness or Coarseness, — First, you will confirm your 
observation as to fineness or coarseness of skin, and of the 
build of his hand. Your finger tips will quickly tell you 
whether the skin feels harsh or coarse, or fine and smooth. 

2. Hardness or Softness, — You will next turn your atten- 
tion to finding out whether his hand is soft, elastic or hard. 
This you easily learn as you put pressure upon it. 

3. Coldness. — ^The temperature of the hand, when not 
affected by outside conditions, such as very cold air or very 
warm air, tells you a very interesting story of the character 
of the man who owns it. 

The cold hand, whether dry or moist, goes with a cold 
nature. 

It is true that a person's hand may be cold because of ill 
health. But the ill health which causes a hand to be cold 
is either nervous weakness, lack of nutrition, or something 
wrong with the circulation. 
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Well, the individual who has such things as this the mat- 
ter with him, cannot get up any very great amount of 
warmth, enthusiasm and liveliness. For these reasons he, at 
least temporarily, lacks fbrce of character, personal attrac- 
tiveness. He is quite likely to be meditative, rather inactive, 
exclusive and selfish. 

When the cold hand is also moist, it is clammy and an 
exceedingly disagreeable hand to grasp. This clamminess is 
only an extreme of the same traits, both physical and in 
character, as are indicated by the cold, dry hand. 

Sometimes a hand normally warm feels cold because of 
intense nervous excitement or fear. If you suspect this, look 
for other signs of it in the eyes, gestures and voice. 

4. Calmness, — Just as the cold hand indicates something 
wrong with the nerves, nutrition or the circulation, so the 
cool hand indicates moderate activity on the part of the heart 
and circulatory system. Such an individual is calm, con- 
trolled, cool and well poised. 

5. Geniality, — ^The normally w^arm hand naturally indi- 
cates the warm-hearted, enthusiastic, well balanced, genial, 
natural personality. 

6. Passion, — ^Just as the cold hand indicates a deficiency 
in emotion and ardor, so the hot hand indicates an excess. 

The individual whose hand is usually hot, either dry or 
moist, is passionate, emotional, hot-headed. 

In order to determine whether or not this temperature of 
the hand is merely temporary, you must check up in other 
indications. 

The man who lacks vitality and enthusiasm, whether this 
is an inherent lack of his nature or the result of physical 
weakness and weariness, gives you a limp, weak, flabby, life- 
less handshake, unless he simulates enthusiasm which hv-^ does 
not feel. 

7. Conventionality. — Sometimes a stiff, unresponsive hand 
is placed in yours for a moment and then quickly withdrawn* 
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You are entirely right in supposing that such a person is sclf- 
centered, cold and conventional. 

8. Friendliness, — ^When a man's handshake is warm, 
elastic, somewhat clinging, but not too much so, with a firm, 
even pressure, it expresses confidence in you, friendliness 
toward you, and in general a warm, open-hearted nature. 

9. Effusiveness. — Unless the man is a relative, or intimate, 
close friend of yours, be on your guard if he overdoes the 
caressing, clinging business when he shakes hands with you, 
or if he holds your hand so long that it becomes embarrassing. 
He is either over-demonstrative and effusive or he is design- 
ing. He wants to make you think that he is very much more 
friendly than he really is. Better keep a sharp eye out for 
him and find out what he wants. 

10. Brutal Energy, — ^The man who almost breaks the 
bones of your hand and fingers, with a hard, crushing hand- 
shake, has too much energy, too little consideration, and as a 
general rule, is of a coarse nature. .Look out for all of the 
traits of hardness of fibre and coarseness of texture. 

Remember in reading character from the handshake that 
people thus express not only their inherent character but 
their temporary emotions and feelings. 

You do not shake hands in the same way with a stranger 
as you do with your chum or your sweetheart. 

You do not even shake hands with your chum in the same 
way when you are dull, dispirited and tired as you do when 
you are feeling full of life, energy, enthusiasm and happiness. 



CHAPTER VI 

CHARACTER IN CLOTHING 

If you are selecting employees for work which requires 
neatness, carefulness, accuracy and dependability, you can 
save yourself a great deal of time and trouble by eliminating 
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without further examination all those whose clothing is 
soiled, rumpled, torn, ripped and otherwise shows habitual 
neglect. 

Clothing may be ever so worn, ever so inexpensive, and 
ever so out-of-style, but if it shows evidence of painstaking 
care, you are warranted in going further in your examination 
of the wearer. 

On the other hand, if clothing is expensive and showy, or 
cheap and showy, and at the same time is soiled and 
neglected, the individual may have some very remarkable 
and valuable capabilities, but they are not those of neatness, 
accuracy, methodical ways of doing things and dependability. 

A man who hires a very large number of applicants every 
year tells me that for a position where self-respect, personal 
pride and a sense of duty are required, he absolutely refuses 
even to consider any applicant whose shoes show neglect. 

"A man may have been in hard luck," he says, "and his 
shoes may be vtrj much worn, they may even be torn and 
broken, but there is absolutely no excuse for their being dirty 
or unpolished. 

**If a man gives other evidences of having enough money 
to keep his feet decently shod and still has worn, rundown, 
wrinkled, or otherwise neglected-looking shoes, I know that 
he is not qualified for any position that requires self respect 
and dependability. This down-at-the-heel business is one of 
the best possible indications of a shiftless nature." 

This man's experience and observations are by no means 
unique. Almost every employer of observation and common 
sense has learned the same thing in regard to the traits of 
character shown by the clothing. 

In this, as in all other ways of reading character at sight, 
keen observation and common sense are the best guides. 

Some Traits Shown by Clothes 

I. Vulgar Vanity, — If an individual wears gaudy, glaring 
colors, and extreme styles, he proclaims even more loudly 
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than if he were to wear a sign on his back, printed in big 
letters, that he wants to be conspicuous, that he likes to have 
people look at him, and that his taste is coarse, crude and 
vulgar. 

2. Refined Taste, — In the same way, the individual whose 
•clothing is of fine texture, of soft and harmonious colors, 
simple but artistic lines, and modish but not extremely fash- 
ionable, proclaims his refinement, his artistic tastes, and at 
the same time his normal emotionality much more loudly than 
if he were to shout them through a megaphone. 

3. Prudence, — Go a step further. The man who wears 
neutral and sombre colors, strong, durable material, and very 
conservative styles, does not need to tell you or anyone else 
that he is serious, sober, prudent, cautious, severe and per- 
haps stern. 

4. Megalomania, — If you want to know how an egotisti- 
cal, bombastic, flamboyant, inordinately vain and pompous 
fellow gets himself up, just study the pictures of Wilhelm 
HohenzoUern, Kaiser of Germany, in his various uniforms. 

5. Unbalance, — ^Anything extreme or conspicuous in the 
•dress, the hair or the carriage of a man or woman instantly 
indicates a lack of balance. 

He or she may be a great and wonderful artist, singer, 
musician or poet, may indeed be a genius, but it is perfectly 
idle and silly to expect any such -person to be sensible and 
well balanced. 

It is well to bear in mind in this connection that these 
eccentricities are sometimes merely the exuberant affectations 
of adolescence. The youth who wears long hair, flowing 
tics, tortoise-shell-rimmed glasses with a big flat ribbon on 
them and wide, soft collars, may grow up to be a solid, sensi- 
ble, respectable citizen. 

On the other hand, when a grown up man shows off in 
this way, expect anything else you like from him, but do not 
expect him to be well balanced, moderate and sensible. 
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6. Uncleanness, — ^The man who is filthy in his personal 
habits, who neglects his teeth, his fingernails, his hands, his 
neck, his linen, his clothing and his shoes, or any of these, has 
something of moral filthiness in his soul. 

I know it is said that many most excellent men are so 
deeply engrossed with higher humanitarian, artistic, phil- 
osophical or spiritual things that they cannot pay attention 
to the cleanliness of their bodies. 

This may be true. 

But I have often known men who gave so much time and 
thought to these higher philosophical, spiritual things that 
they could not give attention to their own moral thoughts 
and acts. 

It is a very safe general principle that a man or woman 
with a clean soul and a clean mind cannot habitually tolerate 
uncleanliness in person, in clothing or in personal or business 
•surroundings. 

It is true that it takes money, time and effort really to 
keep clean, but anyone who has visited much among the poor 
knows that he finds those who are neat and clean even 
among those who are the very poorest. 

7. Financial Judgment, — Glothing is often a very excellent 
indication of the individual's sense of financial values, his 
judgment in handling money, and his capacity for economy 
or extravagance. 

In the first place, the person who dresses beyond his means, 
is always open to suspicion. He is not only extravagant and 
vain, but he lacks self control. Many people might show 
their extravagance and love of display if they had the price, 
but they control themselves and dress within their means. 

The man who dresses beyond his station in life shows poor 
financial judgment as well as poor taste. The shipping 
clerk may, perhaps, on account of independent means, be 
able to afford to dress as well as the general manager. But 
there is no good reason why he should so dress. His position 
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and station in life do not require it of him. He could cer- 
tainly invest the money in a way which would pay him much 
better returns and if properly handled permit of his seeking 
a station in life equal to that of his general manager. 

In the same way, an individual who dresses far below his 
means and station in life shows, to say the least, an exceed- 
ingly severe economical streak or an undue expenditure in 
some other direction. 

The individual of small salary who buys flimsy, delicately 
colored clothing, which can be worn only a few times, ad- 
vertises himself or herself as a silly creature with very 
childish judgment. 

On the other hand, the individual on a small salary who 
buys only the best, so far as texture, color and durability are 
concerned, and for that reason is able to wear a suit or a 
dress for years and keep it looking spick and span all the 
time, shows both financial judgment and the ability to save" 
up enough money to make such a purchase. 



CHAPTER VII 

MAKING THE COMPLETE PICTURE OF A 

MAN^S CHARACTER 

When you read a man's character at sight, you draw a 
mental picture of just what that man is. 

This mental portrait may be very sketchy, showing only 
one or two leading traits, with everything else vague and 
subordinated. 

Or it may be like a cartoon or a caricature, merely sug- 
gesting the general appearance or the spirit of the man. 

It may be like a wash drawing — a very good likeness of 
the individual, fairly accurate so far as it goes, but leaving 
out all of the intimate details. 
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Or It may be like a large well-taken, unretoiiched photo- 
graph, showing not only all of the principal features, accu- 
rately, but Including every little detail. 

Different Kinds of Character Portraits 

Just which kind of portrait you will make, depends upon 
what you want to know about the man, and what use you 
Want to make of your knowledge. 

For example, If you want a quiet, unassuming, patient, 
plodding and painstaking man for routine, monotonous 
work, and someone who applies has an extreme convex pro- 
file, you do not take the trouble to read any further. 

Your mental portrait of him is drawn with one or two 
swift strokes, and shows that he is rapid, active, impatient, 
and impulsive. You do not stop even to draw in any more 
features, to say nothing of working out details. 

For the same reason, if you want to hire a man to take a 
position cf the highest trust and responsibility, taking care 
perhaps of very valuable property, or of your wife and 
children, and an applicant comes in who has a typical 
Teutonic head, you instantly have a sketch of some of the 
leading traits of his character, which is quite sufficient for 
you. 

On the other hand, if you are offered a job by some man, 
and that job, if it is to amount to anything, must necessitate 
working for him and with him for years, associating with 
him intimately not only in business, but socially, receiving 
him into the privacy of your home, and being admitted into 
the privacy of his home, and your first reading of him docs 
not bring out anything which would make such a relation- 
ship undesirable or impossible, then you want a very com- 
plete mental picture of his character with all the details. 

These complete character portraits are needed not only 
when selecting one's boss, but in many other circumstances. 
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Make a Picture of Your Own Character 

For example, you ought to have a very complete mental 
picture of your own character. This would help you in 
selecting your vocation, your particular job in that vocation, 
in adapting yourself to others, in knowing beforehand just 
exactly what you want to do and what you want to become. 
Such a picture also tells you where your greatest strength 
lies, so that you can make the best use of it, also where your 
greatest weakness lies, so that you can guard against getting 
into situations where it will handicap you, how to cultivate 
and to conduct yourself in such a way as to overcome such 
iveakness. 

It would also help you to understand why certain people 
take a dislike to you, and certain other people are very fond 
•of you. 

It would help you to know how to make yourself agreeable 
and popular with every one you meet. 

You Need a Complete Photograph of the Mind ot 
the Man You Would Persuade 

You want a fairly complete mental picture also of everyone 
whom you must influence or persuade in connection with any 
important matters. It is often the last delicate, feather- 
touch that wins in an appeal or an address to a judge or jury, 
and saying or doing just the right little thing at the right 
time depends upon how complete your knowledge of the 
•character of the other fellow is. 

Such complete portraits of character are also needed by par- 
ents in rearing their children ; by teachers in instructing and 
disciplining their pupils; by employers in placing, managing 
and developing their employees ; by lawyers in handling their 
-clients, witnesses, and the judge and the jury; and by many 
others in all walks of life and under all kinds of conditions. 
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Five Steps in Making the Complete Picture 

There are five steps in the making of a complete picture 
of a man's character. 

I. Observation, — First, observation of all of the marks of 
character you have learned to understand. These are: the 
form of profile, the body build, fineness and coarseness, hard-^ 
ness and softness, masculine or feminine proportions and 
features, head shape, color and expression. 

As you observe each of these, it will, of course, tell you 
instantly what traits of character it indicates in the indivi- 
dual. Naturally, the more practice you have had, the more 
quickly and accurately you will be able to read these traits. 

In this connection, let me remind you that everything, 
about a man indicates his character. What we have learned 
in this short, popular course of lessons are the principal 
points, the points which are easily observed, and fortunately,^ 
those which are of most value to us in everyday life. 

But the book of human nature is a very large volume, full 
of the most interesting and fascinating shades of meaning,, 
variations and combinations. 

Like the Bible, or like Shakespeare, it will bear the study 
of a lifetime, indeed of generations, and even then it is^ 
possible it will not have been exhausted. 

Naturally, the student who is deeply interested or am- 
bitious to go still further into the subject cannot possibly 
lose anything thereby, but will gain an expert and more 
complete knowledge which will be of the highest possible 
value to him. 

Your present state of knowledge, however, not only en- 
ables 5'^ou to know with a fair degree of accuracy what the 
character of any individual you observe is, but also is a 
profitable subject for years of study and practice with your 
fellow men as your textbook. 

When you are making a complete picture of a man's- 
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character, you cannot afford to observe carelessly, hastily and 
inaccurately. Observe each one of the eight marks carefully, 
and be sure you are right before going on to the next. And 
as you observe each one, recall to mind what it means. 

2. Confirmation, — ^The next step, after having made your 
observations, is to check up the results and see how many of 
them confirm one another. 

For example, in form of profile, if convex, you have an 
indication of energy ; in hardness and softness of fibre, hard- 
ness and elasticity are indications of energy. 

In sex, the masculine type is an indication of energy. 

In head shape, the wide head is an indication of energy. 

In color, blondness is an indication of more dynamic 
-energy than brunetness. 

In expression, the posture of power; gestures away from 
the center of the body; keen, clear, alert eyes; a quick, 
swinging, positive walk; a loud voice, slanting and angular, 
handwriting ; and a vigorous handshake are all indications of 
energy. 

Now, you see, if in observing any individual you find that 
he has all of these indications of energy, you are perfectly 
safe in assuming that he possesses a good deal of positive, 
dynamic energy. 

If, on the other hand, you find only one of them, or only 
one or two of them, then you are perfectly safe in concluding 
that his degree of energy is only moderate. 

In the same way, various indications of other things may 
also be checked up and confirmed. We shall look into this 
a little further later in this chapter. 

3. Modification, — ^The third step in making a complete 
picture of a man's character is to check up the indications for 
any modification of an indicated trait, or any particular 
direction in which this may operate. 

For example, you know that the extreme concave type of 
profile indicates moderate or deficient energy. 
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Suppose, however, upon observing an individual with an 
extreme concave type of profile, you found that he was of the 
bony and muscular type of body build, that his flesh was 
hard, that he was distinctly of the masculine type, that his 
head was wide and that he was blond in color. 

The combination would certainly indicate that he had far 
more energy than you would expect if you observed only the 
type of profile. 

This teaches you a very important lesson; which is, that 
you must never judge fully the character of an individual 
simply by one indication. Check them up — all of them, and 
arrive at your conclusion from an observation of them all. 

Let us go a little further with this checking up of indi- 
cations. 

Suppose you observe an individual of the extreme convex 
type with hard flesh, masculine type of proportion, wide head, 
and blond color, and you want to know in what direction 
he would be most likely to expend his abundant energy. 

His convex type would indicate that he would expend his 
energy along practical lines. If he were of the thinker type 
of body build, he would expend it along intellectual lines. 
If of the muscular and bony type, his energy would then 
find expression in physical activity. If he were a fat man, 
you would expect him to spend his energy along financial, 
commercial, judicial or executive lines. 

If he were of fine texture of organization, then you would 
expect that his energy would be expended in a refined way 
and in connection with fine, high quality things or ideals. If 
of coarse texture, then he would spend his energy in coarser, 
cruder ways, and with coarser, cruder, heavier and more 
bulky things. 

If his head was very high above the temples, then you 
would expect that his abundant energy would find expression 
along the lines of organization, progress, promotion, sympa- 
thy and altruism. If, on the other hand, it was particularly 
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high over the ears and not so high over the temples, then 
you would expect that this abundant energy of his would be 
expended for acquiring more power and more authority for 
himself. 

If the back of his head was full and round, his energies 
would be expended in connection with friendly, social or 
political affairs. If the back of his head was very flat, and 
his head short, then his energies would be expended more 
along selfish lines. 

His blond coloring would cause him to spend his dynamic 
energy along creative, inventive, pioneering, selling, adver- 
tising, distributing, or some other such lines, which are 
natural ways for blonds to work. 

In the same way, checking over the indications will tell 
you in what direction any particular, noticeable trait in an 
individual will express itself and how it will express itself. 

For example, let us see if we cannot generalize or classify 
a little. 

The form of a man^s profile shows us whether he will 
expend his energy rapidly or slowly, whether along practical 
lines or theoretical, whether impulsively or deliberately, 
whether in quick bursts of energy or slowly and persistently. 

A man*s body build tells you the direction in which his 
energy will go; whether it will go toward intellectual and 
mental affairs, toward physical and material affairs, mechani- 
cal and constructive affairs, or toward financial, commercial, 
political and legal affairs. 

Fineness or coarseness w^ill tell you whether a man will 
spend his energies on things of refinement and high quality 
or on things in which bulk, quantity and strength are the 
principal characteristics. 

Hardness and softness will tell you whether a man will 
spend his energies drivingly, crushingly and remorselessly, or 
whether he will spend them gently, sympathetically and 
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much influenced in the way he spends them by other people 
and considerations. 

The masculine type will expend his energy in a positive^ 
direct, forceful manner, the feminine in a more gentle, per- 
suasive and indirect manner. 

Head shape will tell you whether a man thinks most of 
ideals, of power, or of friends; of himself, of humanity in 
the mass, or of humanity as individuals. 

Expression will give you many fine shadings of difference 
between men, and will tell you more in detail of the direc- 
tion of their energies. 

♦ This classification, as you will see, refers simply to the 
matter of energy. Other classifications might be made to 
show the character, force and principal direction of a man's 
feelings. 

This brings us to the fourth step in completing the picture 
of a man's character. This step may be called "weighing the 
evidence." 

4. Weighing the Evidence, — In weighing the evidence, 
you follow the same process that is followed by the judge 
before whom a great many witnesses have testified. These 
witnesses do not fully agree. There are many points of 
diversity in their testimony. Furthermore, some testify to 
one set of facts, others to another set of facts. 

Now when the judge weighs his evidence, he wants be- 
fore him all that all of these witnesses have sworn to. 
Naturally, he gives far more weight to the testimony of 
those witnesses who are intelligent, observant, who express 
themselves well, and who show in their bearing that they are 
reliable, faithful and honorable. On the other hand, he 
gives very little weight to the evidence of those who are unin- 
telligent, who find difficulty in expressing themselves, an<) 
who show in many ways that their words are not worth 
mnrh, 

Noi)i= in weighing the evidence which comes before voui 
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after observation of an individual, you naturally give more 
weight to some parts of it than to others. For example, if 
the individual is extreme in some characteristics, as extreme 
convex, or very hard, or an extreme blond, you naturally 
attach more weight to what these things tell you than you 
do to the more moderate indications. 

For example, a man may be extremely high over the ears 
and low over the temples, indicating a great desire for power 
and authority. On the other hand, he may be almost on a 
line between the blond and brunet, inclining a little perhaps 
to be a brunet. Brunetness, as you will remember, indicates 
a willingness to submit to authority. 

But since the man is only partly brunet, and on the other 
hand is very extreme in the other indication, you would 
expect him to be a man very eager to rule others, to domi- 
nate and to wield power and authority. 

5. Drawing Conclusions, — ^After having weighed, there- 
fore, all the evidence, we come to the fifth and last step in 
making the complete picture of a man's character; namely, 
conclusions. This is a result of logical, calm, unbiased, un- 
prejudiced weighing, or to use a very much shorter and 
better understood term, common sense. 

All this really amounts to is to be able to put two and two 
together to make four. 

How to Make Reading Character Quick and Easy 

Now all of this, as you go over it, seems to be rather a 
long and laborious process. 

So is learning to read a long and laborious process, when 
you have to spell out words letter by letter. 

But the time comes when, through practice, you do not 
spell out a word, you recognize it at a glance. And then, 
with further practice, you learn to recognize whole sentences, 
or a paragraph, or perhaps a whole page, at a glance. 

In thi same way, the process of reading character at sight 
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becomes easier, simpler, quicker and more accurate through 
practice. 

Practice, however, in order to lead to desirable results 
must be based on getting things right at first. 

For example, if you are learning to play the piano, you 
must first learn to strike the right note, to hold your hands 
and arms in the right position, to use your fingers in the 
proper way. 

If you practice before you know which are the right notes 
to strike, and therefore are striking the wrong ones all the 
time, or if you hold your arms wrongly, or if you use your 
fingers wrongly, then the more you practice the more con- 
firmed you will become in wrong methods and the worse 
your results will be. 

In the same way, in reading character at sight the first 
necessity is to make sure that you are right. 

Read the characters first of people you know, so that you 
can check up and be sure that your observations and judg- 
ments are correct. 

Then read the characters of people whom you may learn 
to know. Decide first what you think their characters are, 
then get acquainted with them, study them, and find out 
whether you were right about it or not. If you were not 
right, study them further. See whether you were wrong in 
making your observations, or wrong in drawing your con- 
clusions. In this way, you will be constantly correcting both 
your observation and your judgment, so that as time goes on 
they will both become more accurate, until you can depend 
on them. Then you can go ahead and practice with a clear 
conscience, and the. more you practice the more expert will 
you become. 

Character Portrait of Aviators 

You will easily be able to work out for yourself the char- 
acter portrait of the men of the British Roval Flying Corps, 
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from data furnished me by one of my students, Lieutenant 
C. N. Reinhardt, R. A. F. 

He says of these aviators: 

**Ninety per cent, are fair, with blue eyes; 

"Sixty per cent, are pure blonds ; 

"Average height five feet eight inches; 

"Nearly all fine-textured; 

"Ninety-five per cent, are pure convex; 

"None are concave upper-convex lower; 

"Seventy per cent, are motive type of body-build — ^practi- 
cally none vital ; 

"Most of them are short-headed ; 

"Age twenty to twenty-six years." 

In closing this chapter and this course of lessons, perhaps 
I can do nothing that would be more helpful to you than to 
give you the complete reading of the character of some one 
you know well, at least by reputation, pointing out in con- 
nection with each trait I mention, just the indications or 
indication of it, as shown in the photograph. 

For this purpose, perhaps I can take no one who is better 
known to all of you, who will study this course of lessons, 
than that great American and patriot, our former President, 
Col. Theodore Roosevelt. 

Analysis of Colonel Theodore Roosevelt 

First step, observation. 

Observing Colonel Roosevelt in general, our first im- 
pression is that of balance. There are no extreme marks or 
extreme features. This at once makes a favorable impression, 
and leads us to more detailed observation. 

Form of Profile, — Mr. Roosevelt's form of profile is 
slightly convex. 

Therein our very first detailed observation confirms our 
general impression. He is not extremely convex, nor ex- 
tremely concave, but slightly convex. 
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In accordance with this slight convexity of form of pro- 
file, Mr, Roosevelt is verj' keen and quick intellectually, 
practical, analytical, ivith a considerable bent toward the 
scientific and yet not indifferent to the philosophical. 

He is a ready speaker, masterly in his use of words, and 
well balanced in this respect, having neither the windy gar- 
nilousness of some of the extreme convexes, nor the taciturn- 
ity of the extreme concave. 

He is energetic. 

He is keen, sharp, frank and outspoken. He does not 
mince words, but comes straight to his point. Colonel 
RooFCvelt is quick in action, without being thoughtlessly 
impulsive, as would be the case were he more convex. He 
also has greater physical endurance than we could expect in 
one more greatly convex. 

Body Bu!ld.~An observation of the body build of Mr. 
Roosevelt shows a vigorous development of all three ele- 
ments, the mental, the motive and the vital. This phase of 
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Mr. Roosevelt's development and character we have treated 
somewhat at length in Lesson Two, to which the student is 
referred. 

Fineness and Coarseness. — When we come to examine the 
texture of Mr. Roosevelt's hair, skin, features, hands and 
feet, we are again impressed with the quality of balance. 
He is neither excessively fine nor excessively coarse, but is 
what might be termed a medium fine. That is to say, he is 
somewhat finer than the exact medium. 

Mr. Roosevelt exhibits the traits indicated by his medium 
fineness in his innate refinement, which does not go to the 
point of fastidiousness. He loves beauty and quality, but 
also has a keen regard for utility and strength. 

He is vigorous, virile, more or less indifferent to hard- 
ships, but is at the same time responsive, without being 
hypersensitive, and considerate of the fine feelings of others. 

While not the extreme radical who thinks only of the 
proletariat, Mr. Roosevelt is, nevertheless, democratic in his 
ideals and acts and has always been a strong defender of the 
rights of the working man. 

Hardness or Softness, — Mr. Roosevelt's flesh is undoubt- 
edly elastic, which indicates vim, vigor, adaptability, versa- 
tility, energy and normal sympathies. 

Sex, — In his physical proportions Mr. Roosevelt is by the 
method of checking up outlined in Lesson Four, approxi- 
mately four-fifths masculine. He is accordingly bold, 
aggressive, practical, guided more by reason and judgment 
than by emotion, has organizing and creative ability, has 
capacit}' for leadership and authority, with considerable de- 
sire to wield them. 

With all of this, Mr. Roosevelt is not lacking in the 
gentler, more sympathetic and more intuitive feminine 
qualities. 

Racial Typ€ of Skull. — Mr. Roosevelt's head is almost 
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typically Anglo Saxon, being high, wide, long, well balanced, 
and well rounded. 

The height of Mr. Roosevelt's head indicates ambition, 
aspiration, high ideals, optimism, faith, reverence, a firm, 
decisive will, desire to rule, conscientiousness, a sense of 
justice and of honor. 

The length of Mr. Roosevelt's head indicates great 
friendliness, love of humanity, capacity to understand others, 
love of family and home, and intense patriotism. 

The width of Mr. Roosevelt's head indicates energy, 
forcefulness, willingness to fight when necessary, a capacity 
for anger, and tremendous driving power to overcome ob- 
stacles and achieve the end desired. 

The moderate roundness of Mr. Roosevelt's head is an 
indication of a certain amount of impetuosity, courage and a 
willingness to take chances. 

Complexion, or Color. — In color Mr. Roosevelt is also 
distinctly Anglo Saxon or Nordic. His eyes are blue, his 
skin ruddy, his hair light brown, and his beard light brown. 
This is not an extreme t5T3e of blondness, but is what we 
may call medium blond. 

Being blond, Mr. Roosevelt has dynamic energy, a 
positive, buoyant physical constitution, optimism, hopeful- 
ness, love of variety, versatility, aggressiveness, willingness to 
take chances, a keen interest in politics and government, as 
well as in material affairs. 

Expression, — Mr. Roosevelt's attitude, whether standing 
or sitting, his gestures, his walk, hisvoice and manner, as we 
have observed them and as they have been described again 
and again by other observers, all indicate energy, vigor, 
intensity, decision, activity, determination, seriousness of 
purpose. We see also these same indications in the lines of 
concentration in the forehead, in the keen steady gaze of the 
eyes, which are neither widely opened with credulity nor 
almost shut with secretiveness and cunhing. 
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Checking Up for Confirmation, — In studying the obser- 
vations we have made we are able to work out the following 
confimiation. 

Keenness of intellect, indicated by convexity, development 
of mental type, medium fineness of texture, masculine pro- 
portion, length of head. 

Energy, indicated by convexity, balanced type of body 
build, elastic flesh, masculine proportions, wide head, blond 
color and intense expression. 

Balanced judgment is indicated by the degree of balance 
in all of the character marks. 

Aggressiveness is shown by convex form of profile, elastic 
flesh, masculine proportion, wide head, blond color and in- 
tensity of expression. 

Love of conquest is shown by slightly convex form of 
profile, balance of body build, elastic flesh, masculine pro- 
portion, high, wide head and blond color. 

Leadership, love of authority and capacity to govern are 
shown by balanced body build, masculine proportion, high 
head and blond color. 

Love of open air activity is shown by development of the 
motive element of body build, medium fine texture, elastic 
flesh, masculine proportion, wide, long head and blond color. 

Love of hunting, exploration and military affairs is show^n 
by development of the motive element of body build, medium 
fine texture, elastic flesh, masculine proportion, wide head 
and blond color. 

Checking Up for Modifications, — ^There are few dis- 
tinct modifications in Colonel Roosevelt's character marks, on 
account of the excellent degree of balance and harmony of 
the indications. The different marks show only direction. 

For example, the energy shown in so many wa3rs is prac- 
tical, as shown by convexity; a good balance of intellectual, 
physical and directive, as shown by a good balance in build ; 
manifests itself along somewhat refined lines, as indicated by 
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medium fine texture ; is adaptable and versatile, as shown by 
the elastic flesh ; is devoted to organization, practical methods, 
finance and government, as shown by masculine proportion; 
is aspiring and idealistic, as shown by height of head; and 
manifests itself almost entirely in connection with people, as 
shown by the long head ; is versatile, variety loving and de- 
voted to politics and other material affairs, as shown by 
blond color. 

Weighing the Evidence, — In weighing the evidence of oiir 
observations in Mr. Roosevelt's case, our task is a compara- 
tively easy one, on account of the goodly degree of balance 
in all directions. 

Since no marks are extreme, and none peculiarly deficient, 
there is little, if any, need of considering minutely the rela- 
tive degree. 

One precaution must, however, be taken. It will not do 
to assign to Colonel Roosevelt any of the extreme traits. 
In considering the indications of his slightly convex form of 
profile, care should be taken not to expect from him any of 
the traits shown by an extreme type of convex profile. 

Drawing Conclusions. — Our conclusions, therefore, in re- 
gard to the complete character portrait of Colonel Roosevelt 
are, in general, in accordance with the popularly accepted 
estimate of his character. 

He is keen, energetic, resourceful, frank and outspoken, 
adaptable, versatile, vigorous, virile, enthusiastic, a cour- 
ageous fighter, a prodigious worker, a natural organizer and 
leader, intensely patriotic, highly honorable and conscientious, 
deeply interested in people, in politics and in government, 
progressive, ambitious, idealistic, and yet intensely practical. 

In one respect, perhaps, our conclusions do not agree with 
the idea of Mr. Roosevelt's character which is prevalent in 
some quarters. 

Because Mr. Roosevelt is quick in speech and in action, 
because of his great energy and aggressiveness, because of his 
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enthusiasm and adaptability and his willingness to change his 
opinion when he finds that he has been mistaken, some 
people have thought that Colonel Roosevelt is rather reck- 
lessly and thoughtlessly impulsive. 

You must remember, however, that Mr. Roosevelt is 
quick in thought as well as in action, that he has an excellent 
degree of balance in all character marks and traits, that 
while he is idealistic, he is at the same time practical, that 
while he has all of the energy and determination to overcome 
obstacles of the wide-headed man, his energies are controlled 
and directed by the intellect, idealism, conscience, and con- 
sideration for his fellow men indicated by the height of his 
head and its length. 

Do not get the idea that I am trying to tell you that 
Colonel Roosevelt has no faults. His faults are precisely 
those we should expect in one whose character marks all 
indicate intensity, eagerness, optimism, enthusiasm and 
energy. 

The man who never does anything may make very few 
mistakes. 

On the other hand, the man who has the energy, courage, 
dash and decisiveness to do things, will in the very nature of 
humanity make mistakes. 

Granting this, in full measure, are you not, with millions 
of others of his fellow countrymen, proud to call Colonel 
Roosevelt a splendid and typical example of what he himself 
has described as a "hundred per cent. American"? 

Summary of Lesson Seven 

In Lesson Seven you have learned that: 

1. Human beings express their characters in everything 
they do, and every expression is an indication of character. 

2. Thought arouses feeling, feeling seeks expression 
through the features, muscles, and bodily organs. 

3. Transient feeling shows itself in a transient expression; 
habitual feeling in an habitual expression. 
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4. In reading character at sight, you can instantly learn 
three things about a man. First, what traits he has inherited ; 
second, what his habitual feelings are ; third, his momentary 
feeling. 

5. Feelings may be grouped into four classes. First, those 
which depress us; second, those which uplift us; third, those 
which cause us to turn toward some object; fourth, those 
which cause us to turn from some object. 

6. Feelings which depress tend to draw down and curl all 
parts of the body in toward the centre. 

7. Feelings which uplift tend to raise up and throw out all 
parts of the body from the centre. 

8. Feelings which cause us to turn toward an object draw 
all parts of the body toward the right. 

9. Feelings which tend to cause us to turn from an object 
draw down some parts of the body and turn other parts 
toward the left. 

10. Habitual expression of depressing feelings causes a 
man to stand or sit in a dejected, weak, weary posture. 

11. Habitual expression of uplifting feelings causes a man 
to assume, either standing or sitting, the posture of power. 

12. The man who lops, leans and sprawls lacks genuine 
self-respect and is likely to be careless and slovenly. 

13. The man who is poised, stands and sits erectly, but at 
his ease, has self-respect, a proper dignity, and is likely to be 
neat, orderly and accurate in his work. 

14. The man who is restless as he stands or sits is nervous, 
excited or suspicious. 

15. The man who stands or sits very quietly, like a rock 
or a pillar, is calm, self-contained and not easily moved. 

16. The crouching attitude indicates slyness, cunning, se- 
cretiveness, caution and oftentimes unscrupulousness. 

17. The aimless, shiftless walk shows an aimless, shiftless 
character. 
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1 8. The quick, short, firm tread, is that of the successful 
business man. 

19. The out-of-door man has an easy, graceful, rhythmical 
stride. 

20. Nervous, hesitating steps, of unequal length, and not 
in a straight line, indicate indecision, weakness of will, pro- 
crastination, erratic judgment and lack of purpose and focus. 

21. Gestures which carry the hands away from the centre 
•of the body or upward indicate pleasure, pride, affirmation, 
courage, defiance and anger. 

22. Calmness and repose are expressed by few gestures, 
slow and well balanced. 

23. Irritation, nervousness, excessive energy, show them- 
selves in rapid movements of the hands, arms and legs, or 
tapping and drumming with the fingers. 

24. Many gestures are purely imitative. 

25. Gestures which carry the hands inward toward the 
body indicate fear, despair, grief, secretiveness, avarice, de- 
■ceptiveness. 

26. The wide open eye may indicate either innocence, 
■credulity, curiosity, awe, watchfulness, or frankness and 
honesty. 

27. The partly closed eye may indicate either skepticism, 
shrewdness, suspicion, cruelty, coldness, deceitfulness, mirth- 
fulness or sensuality. 

28. The intelligent eye has life, sparkle and glow. Dull 
or feeble mentality is shown in a dull, rather expressionless, 
vacant looking eye. 

29. Twitching, jerking, unsteady eyes, eyes that are glazed 
or too brilliant, or are very dull ; wildly staring or glaring 
eyes, are all indications of mental disturbance. 

30. Affection, sympathy, kindness and love are shown by 
soft, glowing eyes. 

31. The short upper lip indicates a love of and desire for 
apprecation, praise and applause. 
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32. The long, stiff upper lip, on the other hand, indicates 
independence, indifference to the opinions of others, deter- 
mination, persistence and stubbornness. 

33. A high-pitched voice accompanies a high-strung na- 
ture. It is the voice of intellect and nerves rather than of 
emotion and vitality. 

34. The low-pitched voice is the voice of emotion, warmth 
and muscular and vital vigor. 

35. The loudness of a voice shows the amount of energy 
thrown into it. 

36. The weak voice shows either physical or mental weak- 
ness. 

37. The criminal denies his crime in a high-pitched, rather 
weak and toneless voice. 

38. The refined, well educated person speaks in a low, w^ell- 
modulated voice, clear and easy in inflection. 

39. Sharply slanted and rather angular writing indicates 
energy, ambition, aggressiveness and impatience. 

40. Uphill writing indicates optimism; downhill writings 
pessimism. 

41. Vertical or backhand writing indicates carefulness, 
cautiousness and conservatism. 

42. Small, compact, even writing indicates neatness, a 
modest, refined, conservative nature. 

43. Large, bold, pretentious letters, with many flourishes, 
indicate frankness, self-assertion, egotism, vanity, love of at- 
tracting attention. 

44. Rounded, curved letters indicate a love of comfort 
and pleasure. 

45. Writing, some of which slants backward, some for- 
ward, some uphill and some downhill, is that of an erratic, 
changeable person. 

46. Perfectly straight lines, all letters the same size and 
equally spaced, indicate a neat, methodical, careful, precise 
person. 
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47. Words or lines which begin with big letters and end 
with small ones indicate that the individual will promise 
more than he will perform, and vice versa. 

48. An economical person takes up most of the paper. 
The stingy person takes it all. The extravagant person takes 
only a little of it. 

49. The handshake may be vigorous, limp, flabby, crush- 
ing or cold, each indicating a similar trait in the character 
of the individual. 

50. Neatness, carefulness, economy, good taste ; also sloven- 
liness, carelessness, irresponsibility, bad taste, all show them- 
selves unmistakably in the clothing. 

51. In making the complete picture of a man's character 
there are five steps. First, observation; second, checking up 
results for confirmation ; third, checking up results for modi- 
fication; fourth, weighing the evidence; and fifth, drawing 
conclusions. 

EXERCISES FOR LESSON SEVEN 

I. Complete Your Own Analysis, — ^You are now ready 
for the making of a complete portrait of your own character. 

First, complete your observations by a study of your 
standing and sitting postures, your walk, gestures, eyes, 
mouth, voice, handshake, handwriting, and clothing. 

Be as honest and unprejudiced with yourself as possible. 
You may learn some surprising things about what you have 
been doing with your natural, inherited traits. 

I cannot tell you whether to be careful not to overestimate 
yourself, or to be on your guard against underestimating 
yourself. 

Some people do one — some the other. 

On the whole, the man who overestimates himself prob- 
ably does better than the man who rates himself too low. 
He at least may try to do big things — and sometimes he does 
them. The man who doubts his own ability is afraid even 
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to try, so he never has a chance to do big things. Further- 
more other people value a man very largely at his own 
estimate of himself. 

With your chart, which you checked off in the exercises 
for Lesson Six, as a basis, you now take the five steps de- 
scribed in the last chapter of this lesson. You will probably 
find it helpful to make a list of all the traits indicated, 
working out confirmations and modifications as was done in 
the case of Colonel Roosevelt. 

2. Make a Complete Character-Portrait of Someone Else. 
— Get a relative or friend to "sit for you," as it were, while 
you make a complete portrait of his character. 

Take it easy. 

Do not try to hurry. 

And do not waste too much time trying to decide fine 
points. If you have trouble making up your mind whether 
his profile is convex or concave, call it plane. 

If you are in doubt as to whether his head is high or low, 
call it medium. 

It is just because you may possibly have such trouble that 
it is wise to begin with a person of distinct type. 

You will find the chart in the exercises for Lesson Six an 
assistance in making this reading of character. 

The blank accompanying this lesson is a convenient form 
to follow in writing your observations and conclusions. 



